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Gum-Bichromate Printing 
ELEANOR W. WILLARD 


UM is usually spoken of as a simple process and, in a certain sense, 

this is true. The ingredients are simple, the manipulation is simple 

it is only the results that are complex! 

If any one takes up the gum process with the expectation of 

*‘striking off” prints by the dozen, or expects to get even one good print out of 
every half-dozen, he might as well abandon the venture at the outset — “gum” 
is not for him. But if he can accept the limitations as to quantity, and set his 
heart steadfastly on quality, then he is prepared for the joys that come with the 
exceptional occasion of the perfect print. It is the old story of the scarcer the 
product, the greater the value. 

My own method of working this process does not, I imagine, offer anything 
new to those who are already workers in gum, nor do I make any claim to more 
than a superficial knowledge of its possibilities, but PHotTo-ERA has asked me 
to give my manner of procedure and, as every ‘‘gummist”’ usually develops some 
practices peculiarly his own, I hope that my experience may have in it some sug- 
gestion of value to others. 

First as to the gum solution itself; I seldom use anything so successfully as 
Carter’s mucilage. I have tried gum arabic, and I am aware that superiority is 
claimed for it by workers of authority. It is, however, more difficult to manage 
than mucilage, on account of its greater solubility, and, although I have made 
successful prints with it, I feel that until one has gained some mastery of the 
process mucilage is the safer medium. I buy my mucilage in the small five or 
ten-cent bottles, so as to keep a comparatively fresh supply. The bichromate 
solution is the usual five or ten per cent solution of bichromate of potash, the 
weaker to be used where one desires to gain contrast. 

As to pigments, for black I use Winsor and Newton’s Process Black. This 
comes in small bottles at thirty-five cents, is a liquid and, hence, easily measured, 
and is an exceedingly pure, fine-grained black, giving beautiful gradation. 

It is difficult to state exact proportions, as they will vary with the consistency 
of the mucilage, which is not always quite the same, also with the depth of color 
desired and, further, with the kind of paper employed. Perhaps a fair average 
would be, mucilage, 1 dram; bichromate solution, 1 dram; Process Black, 4 dram. 
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A few drops more or less of the black will make a considerable difference in the 
depth of color. If lampblack in the dry water-color is used, probably 2 to 3 
grains would be about right. For reds and browns more pigment is necessary. 
In case the dry colors are used, they must be very thoroughly ground up with a 
little of the mucilage before coating. Tube-colors are very convenient and of 
fine quality, but they are much more expensive. 

The right consistency for the mixture is to be learned only by experience, 
and it varies with the surface of the paper used. One comes to know it by “the 
feel.”” It must not be too fluid, nor yet too stiff. It should spread easily, and 
allow time for thorough blending with the brush before getting too tacky. If 
too thick, it should be thinned with the bichromate solution. Only two brushes 
have been needed in my experience — a soft, fine-haired brush, rubber-bound 
and about an inch wide, for laying on the mixture, and an ordinary hog’s-bristle 
brush, also rubber-bound and about two inches wide, for blending. This should 
be done with quick, hard strokes at first, up and down and crosswise, the force 
of the strokes being gradually lessened until they become mere flips. At first it 
will seem as if smoothness would never be attained in this way. Every bristle 
will leave its mark; but as the coating begins to set, and the strokes grow lighter, 
a perfectly smooth surface may be secured. It is well to wear down a new bristle- 
brush to some extent by stroking vigorously on a piece of rough sand-paper, 
before using it for coating. 

Beginners are liable to err by getting an excess of pigment into the mixture. 
This will give a gritty, grainy texture, with dead shadows, or the pigment may 
fall off in scales. This is also likely to happen when the coating has been applied 
too thickly, or if it has not received sufficient blending with the brush. 

As to papers, their name is legion. Almost any paper may be used if it is 
properly sized. Ledger-papers, drawing-papers, writing-papers, and “‘ wedding- 
stock bristol”? may all be used with or without sizing. The backs of waste 
platinum prints give an excellent surface. Whatman water-color papers give 
beautiful results, but require sizing. Any paper, when sized, gives more detail, 
and for portrait-work this is advisable unless a very broad effect is desired. 

The most convenient sizing is a weak solution of Le Page’s glue, say 1 dram 
of glue to 3 or 4 drams of water; but the strength must be regulated to suit the 
paper. Arrow-root size may also be used, but it is more bother and too soft for 
some papers, such as tissues. The glue is always ready, and requires only dilu- 
tion with cold water. In case, however, gum arabic has been used for the gum 
solution, I suppose glue should not be employed, as the claim made for the 
superiority of gum is its entire freedom from any form of gelatine. Consequently, 
if used in the size, this superiority, if it exists, would be impaired. 

A fascinating paper to work is Japanese tissue. It is also the most difficult. 
The ‘‘water-color tissue,”’ obtained through Devoe and Reynolds, must be used, 
and one or more coats of the preliminary glue-sizing must be given. 

The coating of tissues requires “‘a knack.’’ Only the soft brush may be 
used, and no hard stroking or blending is possible. Simply apply the coating as 
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smoothly as may be, and trust to luck. The tissue will stretch as the coating is 
applied, and the pins will need to be removed and replaced, which requires quick 
work and dexterous handling, but “the knack” will do it. Handling during 
development is facilitated, and the progress of development better judged, if the 
tissue be pinned to a piece of stouter white paper. The great beauty of a success- 
ful print on tissue compensates for all the extra trouble. 

Gum-printing may be carried on either in the sun or shade, the same rules 
applying as for other kinds of printing. The time will vary according to the 
strength of the bichromate solution. The paper can be made to print faster 
than platinum, or the time may be greatly extended. The quicker the printing, 
the less the contrast. For an average negative the printing need not be much 
slower than platinum. 

Opinions vary as to the sort of negative that is desirable, some workers in- 
sisting on a thin, soft negative, others bespeaking one with clear-glass shadows 
and snappy high-lights. Personally I have made good prints from both thin 
plates and dense ones, but I prefer to avoid the contrasty negative with clear- 
glass shadows, unless for some exceptional effect. The soft, transparent nega- 
tive is the most generally useful. Detail equal to P. O. P. may be obtained with 
gum, but that seems to me a perversion of the process, as there does not appear 
to be any object in making a gum-print if it is to look like one on Solio. 

Correct exposure is very important. Under-exposure is, of course, hopeless, 
unless one resorts to multiple printing, but it is a mistake to consider that one 
may greatly over-expose and depend on hot water to remedy matters. An image 
may be secured in this way, it is true, but the quality and texture of the print 
will be harmed, and the tone deadened. I prefer a print so exposed that it will 
develop in cold water within a half-hour. If only slightly over-exposed warmer 
water will assist the case without injury, but I consider correct exposure to be 
almost as much a necessity as in any other printing-process, if quality is to be 
preserved. 

Insufficient gum in the coating-mixture will give a grainy texture to the 
print with a tendency to gray high-lights. On the other hand, a mixture rich in 
gum gives a print fine in grain and velvety in texture, with a slight inclination 
to run. This is the desirable condition, and if the exposure has been correct, 
will yield a print of very charming quality. For fine detail and delicacy care 
should be taken to keep the coating thin, but a thick coating, if not too heavily 
loaded with pigment, will give a very rich print of remarkably fine grain. Only, 
however, in case of correct exposure can these results be assured. 

As to development, float the paper, face down, on cold water, making sure 
that there are no air-bells beneath, and agitate the tray only enough to be sure 
that the water reaches every part of the surface. If it is desired to do brush-work 
or local washing on the print, lift it onto a sheet of glass when development is 
only partially completed. If local washing is the object, use a sponge saturated 
with water and squeeze from it what is needed to effect the result desired, regu- 
lating the force by the height above the print at which the sponge is held, and 
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proceeding cautiously so as not to overdo the matter. If brush-work is to be em- 
ployed, allow the print to become partially dry. There is a certain state when 
almost any alteration may be successfully accomplished. A tuft of dry cotton, 
rolled into a buffer, may be used to lighten tones that are too dark, and also to 
apply slight additions of pigment to parts that are too weak. But one must beware 
of using either brush or cotton while the print is still too wet, unless it is desired 
to brush away entirely certain portions. It is necessary also to avoid rubbing, 
as in that case only muddy tones are the result, and a worked-over, messy effect 
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will be produced. Unless one is striving for a wash-drawing effect, the finished 
print should bear no external evidence of hand-work. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that I have no set rules to offer 
for obtaining successful gum-prints. It is, par excellence, the process that will 
not submit to fixed rule, and therein lies its chief charm. General principles 
may be laid down, but it is the unexpected result, the inexplicable quality, the 
accidental “ just-rightness,”’ that gives to gum-printing its unending fascination. 
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Ozobrome Prints From Toned P. O. P. Possible 
WILLIAM FINDLAY 


N the October number of PHoTo-ERA there appeared an article by Ernest 

Elder indicating that an Ozobrome could be taken from an untoned P. O. P. 

print, and that the latter could be re-developed to its original state. This 

is quite correct, although with amidol, the developer I used, it lost a little 
in contrast. 

In the same article it was stated by the writer that it was not possible at 
present to operate on a toned P. O. P. print, or on one of the self-toning variety. 
This set me experimenting. In the first place, as indicated, I secured an Ozo- 
brome from an untoned P. O. P. print. Then a toned one was operated on, but 
an absolute failure had to be chronicled. A self-toned print, fixed in hypo 
alone, followed, with a like result. 

With some varieties of self-toning paper a purple tone can be obtained by 
immersion, before fixing, in a solution of salt. A print so treated was also tried 
and, though the faintest image was visible, it was far from being accounted a 
success; but the action of the salt had evidently put the Ozobrome solution in 
motion, and this fact set me thinking of the possible action of other salts. A 
preliminary to developing an under-exposed P. O. P. print is to “bromize”’ it. 
This is done by immersing it in a bath containing a ten per cent solution of 
potassium bromide. The difficulty that presented itself to the mind was whether 
the bromide would act on a print that had been fixed. There was no harm in 
trying, however. 

A toned P. O. P. print and one on a self-toning paper, having a collodion 
surface, were immersed for three minutes in a ten per cent solution of potassium 
bromide. When taken out they were simply drawn through water and laid face 
upwards on a piece of cotton cloth. When dry they were touched with the tip 
of the tongue and found to be quite saline. 

The Ozobrome pigmenting-solution was poured into a dish while the prints 
were immersed in running water. For the self-toning print a sheet of pigment- 
plaster, purple in color, was chosen, while for the P. O. P. pure black was selected. 
The self-toned print was proceeded with first and, while the pigment-plaster 
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was being sensitized, the water was turned off at the tap and the P. O. P. print 
lifted out to obviate possible contamination. (This may seem an unimportant 
detail, but it has been found in practice that disturbed water is a possible cause 
of air-bells.) Under the now placid water, print and plaster were brought into 
contact, lifted out together, and squeegeed into closer affinity. While the latter 
operation was being performed it was noted that the safe-edge was clearly out- 
lined on the backing-paper, showing that the chemical action was at work. 

The print, with the plaster adhering, was simply placed on end on a shelf 
to allow the Ozobrome solution to work, while the P. O. P. print was again 
placed in the water, and exactly the same proceeding was gone through with it. 

At the expiration of half-an-hour the prints were separated from the plaster, 
and the latter was squeegeed onto single transfer-paper. This was placed inside 
of a book between sheets of dry blotting-paper, and on the top of this volume 
was placed quite a small library. 

After twenty minutes, development was proceeded with in the usual way, 
and in both cases a successful result was obtained. But there was this difference: 
the Ozobromes showed more contrast than the original prints — they were not 
exact replicas. <A little detail was also lost, and herein lies the basis of further 
experiment. 

Regarding the behavior of the P. O. P. prints during re-development, it 
may be said that amidol was used for the purpose, and that they were very slow 
in coming up. They lost not a little of their pristine beauty, too. The gold was 
apparently absorbed somewhere, for the prints had the lemon-yellow appearance 
of the fixed but untoned species. 

The next consideration was whether they were of any further use for dupli- 
cation. The toned P. O. P. print was further experimented on, to elucidate this 
fact. Next day another attempt was made to get an Ozobrome from it. Though a 
faint trace was left on the transfer-paper, it was far from being a successful issue 
of the experiment. This was strange, for the Ozobrome solution reduced the 
print quite as much as in the first instance, and on re-development it came up 
quite as strong as before the second attempt was made. With bromizing in the 
ten per cent solution again, however, another copy was secured. Herein lies the 
secret. The print must be bromized before every attempt. 

An unfixed P. O. P. print may be the handiest way of securing a single 
Ozobrome copy. If more were desired, and P. O. P. resorted to, it might be the 
better plan to print very deeply, wash, fix, and again wash. Toning would be a 
mere waste of time and valuable material. The picture could then be bromized 
and operations proceeded with immediately. 

This, then, is the result of the experiments. Interesting they were, and the 
details here chronicled may be useful to many workers. Should they be of an 
inquiring turn of mind, and care to experiment with this great discovery of Mr. 
Manly’s, there are infinite possibilities and variations which will make it a much 
more valuable aid to photographers than might have been imagined when it was 
first put upon the market. 
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A Photographic Trip to Alaska 
GEORGE R. KING 


HERE is no more inviting field to-day for the amateur photographer 

than Alaska. Go where you will in the Vast Northland, it is the same. 

In southeastern Alaska the steamers from Seattle and Vancouver for 

Skagway and other parts ply for days through the fiords of the Inside 
Passage, amid the most gorgeous scenery. Near-by are mountains densely 
wooded with every variety of evergreen, while the distant ranges are white with 
eternal snows. Indian villages with their groups of totem-poles gaily painted 
are passed, half-hidden by the dense foliage, while many a canning-factory or 
saw-mill may be seen at the head of an inlet, giving the country, at times, quite 
the air of a manufacturing-region. 

Icebergs are seen floating with the strong current, and back in the hills one 
may catch glimpses of immense glaciers. Amateurs who desire to photograph 
these fields of ice ought not to delay visiting Alaska, for at the rate they are re- 
ceding it can be only a matter of a few hundred years, at most, when they will 
have become extinct. 

You will naturally ask, What are the difficulties in the path of the photog- 
rapher in quest of views in Alaska? If films are used there are, of course, no 
difficulties. Plates are a trifle inconvenient, but, even if the larger sizes are used, 
these barriers may be easily overcome. 

Seattle is a good point at which to purchase supplies. Alaska towns do not 
support stock-houses, though Nome is an exception to this rule. 

Orthochromatic plates should always be used. Better results are thus ob- 
tained, especially in the matter of cloud-effects. I used, during two summers, 
Cramer’s Isochromatic plates with great pleasure and satisfaction. I carried 
two lenses, a Voigtlander Collinear, Series 3, No. 6, and a Darlot Symmetrical 
Anastigmat of 84-inch focus, the former for all views of wide range, and the latter 
for interior woodland scenes. Both gave the utmost satisfaction, and these, to- 
gether with a Folmer and Schwing focal-plane shutter, made up an ideal equip- 
ment. Being an 8 x ro outfit, it seemed cumbersome at times, but I count all 
my trouble repaid when I consider the possibilities in negatives of that size. 

Dark-rooms are not numerous in the interior of Alaska, and here is pre- 
sented one of the problems of a journey through such a wilderness. This diffi- 
culty is made more serious because there is no hour of darkness in the twenty- 
four during the summer. On board the steamer it is an easy matter to convert 
one’s stateroom into a dark-room; though even here I found it best to drape the 
berth with blankets, even at the risk of suffocation. Of course this makeshift 
was only for changing plates. On one occasion, on the Upper Yukon, while 
stopping at a place called Tantalus, I made use of a winding tunnel of a coal- 
mine, which was the only place I could find in the north where absolute dark- 
ness reigned. 
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GEORGE R. KING KETCHIKAN FALLS 


From Skagway to White Horse, Yukon Territory, a distance of 112 miles, 
runs the White Pass and Yukon Route, one of the most fascinating railroad- 
trips imaginable. The mountain-peaks surrounding the pass are either glacial 
or snow-capped; but the valley through which the railroad runs to the head- 
waters of the Yukon is as verdant as any in New England, no snow being visible 
save on the highest mountains. 

At White Horse steamers of the Mississippi type start for Dawson. This 
trip, requiring two or three days, presents a never-ending panorama of river and 
mountain scenery that has no equal, probably, in the world. Woodchopper’s 
camps and the deserted Fort Selkirk are practically the only habitations on the 
entire trip. Here is a wilderness fit for a “poet’s lodge,” to be sure. 

At Dawson we decided to cut away from the conventional mode of travel, 
and purchased a Yukon dory, about twelve feet long, put in a supply of provisions, 
and, at 12.45 on the morning of July 8, pushed out into the current for a row to 
Fort Gibbon at the mouth of the Tanana, 750 miles down-stream. Here I was 
“up against the real thing,” so far as a dark-room was concerned. Nothing but 
Indian shacks and deserted cabins presented themselves for many miles, and at 
every turn in the river views appeared in rapid succession, so inviting that my 
plates in holders were rapidly exhausted. Fortunately, the second day, we 
reached Eagle, on the American side, where, in the rooms occupied by the cus- 
toms officer, I found a well-equipped dark-room. 

Soon after leaving Eagle we drifted out of the mountainous country into 
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GEORGE R. KING HEADWATERS OF THE YUKON 


“Yukon Flats,” which follow the river for 250 miles, an unbroken plain, the 
banks of the river being the highest point to be seen, and they being only about 
ten feet above the stream. This section is not very picturesque except at nightfall, 
and then the cloud-effects and colorings are wonderful. Nightfall is not a very 
appropriate term to use in this connection, as the sun was just dipping below the 
horizon; it was up again about four hours later, and at eleven o’clock it was so 
light that it was possible to make snap-shots of an old Indian in his canoe. 

At Fort Hamlin, the end of the “ Flats,’’ a dark-room was improvised in an 
old shack, which had once been used as a post-office station. A number of 
blankets and other materials were required to stop up the cracks. It seemed as 
if a lot of light was coming in, but, as none of my plates was fogged, it must have 
been that I was mistaken, or that plates will stand some light, probably both. 

We reached Fort Gibbon on the eleventh day, and then took steamer for 
Nome, where we landed July 24. Making negatives of the setting sun at an hour 
before midnight has a certain fascination for every photographer who visits 
Alaska, and at Nome the opportunities to do this are many. Care should always 
be taken not to over-time, if the sun is still above the horizon. If below the sky- 
line, the tendency is to under-time. No rule can govern this, but one precaution 
is essential: the use of a double-coated plate, especially before the sun has fully 
set. The ordinary plate will invariably fail to produce good sunset-negatives. 

The Eskimos who spend the summer at Nome are a most interesting and 
picturesque people, and the camera-man will be drawn to the “ Spit,”’ irresistibly. 
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The men may be seen sitting cross-legged in the sand about their tents, working 
in walrus-ivory, and the women making mats and table-covers of the skins of 
animals trapped during the long winter. It is useless to try to make photographs 
of them without first making a bargain. The instant Mr. Eskimo sees a Kodak 
pointing in his direction he will pick up his tools and slide into his tent, with a 
sly wink at his companions, who stand by and laugh at the “‘nervy” artist. Noth- 
ing less than two bits (twenty-five cents) will tempt him to emerge from his can- 
vas canopy. 

The beach at Nome is also a good field for negative-making. Groups of 
natives about their work, the wreck of a vessel thrown upon the beach by the 
fierce storms that rage there, or a couple of miners working for a ‘“‘grub-stake”’ 
are common sights, and readily lend themselves to good composition. 

There is little in the trip from Nome to Seattle to interest the photographer. 
Save for a few hours in passing through Unamak Pass, from Behring Sea to the 
North Pacific, land is rarely sighted until Cape Flattery is reached. At the Pass 
an interesting group of mountain-peaks may be seen, one of which is an active 
volcano from which the Pass takes its name. 

Probably it is the safest plan to have plates shipped in sealed cases when 
taking a sea-voyage. It may be interesting, however, to readers of PHoTo-ERA 
to know that plates which I took with me in 1906 from Seattle, a thousand miles 
to Skagway, thence to Nome via the Yukon River, and from Nome to Seattle 
by water, developing for the most part after reaching Boston, showed no signs 
of deterioration of any kind. I used on this trip the Cramer Isochromatic plate, 
and strongly recommend its use for all outdoor-work, especially where correct 
rendering of color-values is desired. 
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Disadvantages of Working in Miniature 
DAVID J. COOK 
Second Paper 


VER watch an enthusiastic but inexperienced beginner in photog- 

raphy endeavor to produce a picture with the aid of household uten- 

sils — making use of cups and glasses to hold developing-solutions ? 

Or platters made use of to develop and fix in; bowls used for washing- 
purposes, etc.? Perhaps he is of that class which believes in purchasing every- 
thing at once, and is pottering about with one of the “‘complete”’ finishing-outtfits, 
including shallow trays no larger than size of plate used; “‘bulls-eye’’ ruby lan- 
tern, emitting hardly enough light to enable one to distinguish objects in direct 
waves of the light; cloth-hinged printing-frames; and other cheap and impossi- 
ble utensils and sensitive media. 

Of course, he uses the latest “patent,”’ ready for use, “one-solution” prep- 
arations, guaranteed to develop, tone or fix anything, from the photographer’s 
conscience to a true photograph in any of the colors of nature. 

Ever see him turn out a presentable photograph under such circumstances ? 
Well, he does it — sometimes. Be assured, though, it is due to accident. How 
much better and more pleasing to self and friends would be the resultant pho- 
tograph if he would only be less eager to get started buying a comparatively 
worthless outfit — for practical purposes — hoping thereby to expedite matters, 
and, instead, give more attention to the practical purposes to which such utensils, 
etc., are to be used, and to the preliminaries of negative and _ positive-making. 

By aid of a proper equipment, torn, abraised, blistered and spotted prints, 
and scratched, stained, fogged, frilled, finger-marked and unevenly-developed 
negatives would be the exception and not a usual occurrence. Begin right. 
Provide trays of generous size — for prints 8” x 10” in size, or smaller, employ 
trays at least 16’ x 20” x 4” in depth. A larger tray would be better, but the 
amount of solution required for this size of tray, taking into consideration the 
usual number of prints to be finished by the average amateur, would hardly 
warrant its use. (If amateurs would pattern after the professional, saving neg- 
atives until enough were accumulated to produce a large batch of prints, they 
would find this method both profitable and favorable to best results.) One should 
at least have three trays for this operation — one for the preliminary washing, 
one for toning-operations, and one for fixing-purposes. One or two trays in ad- 
dition, for the intermediate waters, would be an added advantage. Have plenty 
of trays, so that one need not use one tray for several purposes; although, if one 
is careful to cleanse out with common table salt, or sodium bicarbonate, after 
every operation, no particular harm will result. If each tray be held exclusively 
for its own specific purpose, however, and used for nothing else, it will be best. 
For developing plates, two trays will be absolutely necessary, besides a fixing- 
box or trough and another for washing the negatives after fixing. These trays 
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should be of such proportions as will accommodate four 8” x 10” negatives; 
18” x 22’, or about this size, to accommodate four to six 5” x 7” plates. 

If this outfit be augmented by developing-tank, fitted with grooves, to 
accommodate 8” x 10” and 5” x 7” plates — preferably one of hard rubber, 
provided with a tight-fitting cover —so much the better. This can be used in 
which to start development of the plates, using a weak developing-solution, and, 
upon the first appearance of high-lights of the negatives, they may then be trans- 
ferred to one or the other developing-tray, as occasion demands, in which has 
been previously placed solutions of different strength — one tray to contain a 
strong developing-solution (the maximum amount of accelerator and develop- 
ing-agent, with possibly a slight amount of restrainer, added); the other tray to 
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contain a developing-solution of normal strength (uniformly balanced). One is 
now equipped to make the most of his exposures — can control contrast to a great 
degree, and can turn out uniform work, quickly and at low cost, provided one 
compounds his own solutions. Films may be handled in the trays the same as 
one would handle prints, the roll of exposures being first cut up, separating each 
one. Each film of the film-pack may be treated in the order of exposure. 

For fixing, and also for washing-purposes, two grooved tanks or boxes, of 
hard rubber, may be employed, similar to those used for developing; or, better, 
two wooden troughs may be provided, designed like the trough used for feeding 
pigs, of suitable dimensions — say twenty-two inches long and of a depth and 
pitch to measure at least twelve inches across the top. These are the best uten- 
sils known for fixing and washing negatives. Being of wood, and at an angle, 
they will accommodate any size of plate, and they possess the added advantage 
that the film-side of negative may be placed in the trough, face or film down- 
wards, thus avoiding scratches, dust-spots or pin-holes, and unfixed portions, 
etc. Plates will also fix more quickly and evenly when in this position, and all 
sediment is out of the way of the negatives, being at the bottom of the trough 
and below the smallest plates. 

An “angle tube” (small hollow cylinder, of copper or block-tin, about half 
an inch in diameter and sixteen inches long, bent at one-third its length to form 
a right angle; the tube pierced with innumerable fine openings, closed at one end 
and open at the other, and may be connected with a rubber hose to faucet of 
running water) placed in the trough used for washing plates, and another tube 
placed in the tray used for washing prints, makes a very effective washer for final 
washing, and saves much time and attention. Such an outfit for finishing need 
not be at all expensive. The trays and troughs one can easily make out of thin 
pine or cypress lumber, and coat with a water-proof asphaltum varnish, which 
may be obtained from any photo-supply house. If preferred, the trays may be 
lined with a good grade of oil-cloth or rubber-cloth, using a stiff starch paste for 
adhesive purposes, to attach cloth to the wood. The troughs, however, should 
be coated as previously described. The hard-rubber tanks will cost from two 
dollars to five dollars each. They are practically indestructible and ought to 
last a lifetime. The “angle tubes” can be easily made by any tinner and will 
cost about seventy-five cents each. 

For drying prints, after mounting on cards, a piece of 1” x 3” cypress, of 
convenient length, with grooves across the three-inch surface, and about half an 
inch apart, cut to a depth of half an inch, answers admirably to keep the prints 
upright, and allow free circulation of air around and through them, drying them 
perfectly. For drying negatives nothing answers quite so well as the wall, in 
which are driven wire-nails, in pairs, a sufficient distance apart to engage about 
one-third of the negative, placed cornerwise between the nails, which should 
face film outwards, and top tipped at an angle of about sixty degrees from the 
perpendicular. This allows air to strike the whole surface at once, ensuring even 
and rapid drying, obviating uneven density and transparent places due to con- 
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densation of moisture and softening of the film. If a piece of “‘lintless” blotting- 
paper be placed behind the plates, against which to rest their lower corners, all 
surface-water will be then caught and absorbed immediately. 

Measuring-glasses or graduates for photographic purposes should have en- 
graved lines and figures thereon. Such glasses are more accurate. A long and 
very tapering graduate is best, as measurements will be more exact. One should 
have at least three graduates — one to hold eight ounces, one of an ounce meas- 
urement and one to hold sixty minims. Glassware should be cleansed in a 
solution of one drachm nitric acid to the gallon of water, after use. 

Brushes are best bound and set in hard rubber. Two are needed — one of 
bristle, for applying paste to prints, and the other, of fine camel’s-hair, for dust- 
ing the plate before exposure and, again, when beginning development. 

It is important that the plate be dusted just before placing it in the develop- 
ing-solution, otherwise particles of foreign matter and chemical dirt from the 
recesses of the camera-bellows, storage-box, etc., will become attached to the 
film, causing spots and pinholes, which must be “doctored” in both plate and 
print; and it is a fact that nothing is quite so annoying to both worker and 
patron, often disgusting the latter, when the spotting-medium has been purposely 
or accidentally removed from the service of the print, laying bare white spots 
and streaks. In dusting the plate, the brush should be drawn slowly, aad in one 
direction only, over the surface of the plate. When not in use, the brush should 
be incased in a paper bag. 

The selection of a brush should be given more than passing notice. Loose 
hairs and granules of glue under prints give to them a slovenly appearance, and 
can be avoided if suitable rubber-bound brushes be employed. In tin-bound 
brushes the bristles are but imperfectly set in glue-binder. Changes in tempera- 
ture and moisture easily affect it, causing a checking and disintegration, libera- 
ting glue-particles, thus allowing bristles to escape, which, becoming attached to 
the film or print, cause great annoyance. 

A method of ridding the plate of dust-particles and air-bells — original, I 
believe, with the editor of PHoTto-ErA, Mr. Wilfred A. French, and which has 
been received with much enthusiasm by all classes of workers to whom it has 
become known — is as follows: The brush is first thoroughly cleaned in cold 
water, immediately the developing-solution has been applied. This easily and 
effectively, without the least danger to the sensitive film, not only removes any 
adhering dust-particles, but also air-bells, when formed, and prevents their re- 
appearance on the surface of the plate. A brush from two and a half to three 
inches in width is to be preferred, in which case only two or three sweeps across 
the plate are necessary. The brush is then placed in a glass of clear, cold water, 
ready for the next operation of a like nature. Brushes should be plainly marked 
to avoid contamination and consequent trouble. 

For holding solutions, glass-stoppered bottles are best. For stock-solutions 
of an alkaline nature the glass stoppers should be smeared lightly with glycerine 
or vaseline to prevent them setting in the neck of the bottle. 
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If one would have the greatest success, and, as previously stated, reduce 
expense to the minimum, solutions should be compounded by the worker. Per- 
mit a quotation from the manual issued by one of the largest manufacturers of 
dry-plates in America: ‘‘Never condemn or criticise the chemical effect of a 
plate when it has been developed with a formula other than what its maker ad- 
vises. Why should it be handled otherwise?” What does one know of the com- 
position or the why of the compounding of certain “cheap,” ready-prepared solu- 
tions? Of course this does not apply to preparations put up by the house ma- 
king the sensitive material, and expressly for use with their products, for it is a 
positive fact that a company having at stake future success and past reputation 
to sustain for excellence of sensitive media will provide chemicals of absolute 
purity, and so compounded that they will bring out all there is in the product. 
Solutions put up by reliable manufacturers of sensitive materials are correctly 
labeled, and are thus placed upon the market solely for the convenience of the 
photographer; and should he prefer to make up his own solutions, he may com- 
pound them after any of the formulas accompanying that particular sensitive 
material, and recommended by the manufacturer, knowing that results will be 
sure, and practically the same as that which may be secured by their prepared 
chemical compounds, and at less cost. One should bear in mind, when com- 
pounding solutions, that each brand or make requires its own especially balanced 
chemical mixtures, and the best developer, toning or fixing-solutions are the 
ones possessing just the right proportions of the several ingredients. 

No magic fluid exists with which one can produce perfect pictures automat- 
ically, and the only secret process or chemical compound is the one recommended 
by the manufacturer of that particular sensitive product used. 

Concerning the question of the best developing-agent, a quotation taken from 
the manual of the largest manufacturer of sensitive photographic printing-out 
paper will explain, perhaps, a part of the many failures, and help one decide 
this all-important, but troublesome, question. He states: “We find negatives 
made with some developing-agents do not possess the quality to stand up under 
the printing-light that others do. The high-lights are not opaque, but the film 
seems porous and allows the light to filter through the negative and gray down 
the delicate, catchy points of lights and half-tones, and the result is disappoint- 
ment in the finished print. The negatives we have found to do the work (make 
prints) have been developed with ‘pyro’ (pyrogallol).”” A point of still further 
significance is the putting up of pyro, in powder form, by one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of films and recommending its use for tank-development. 

In making up a solution of pyro, compound stock-solutions into three so- 
lutions: ‘‘A,’’ stock-solution of accelerator; ‘‘B,’’ stock-solution of decolorizer 
or preservative; and “C,” stock-solution of developing-agent, or pyro. By so 
doing one has the maximum control over exposure. 

Temperature plays a very important part with this developer; in fact, tem- 
perature is a vital factor in all operations of developing, toning, fixing, etc., and 
to all developing-agents. Please to note that no alteration or change of the 
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several ingredients, differing in quantities, for either the warm or cold seasons 
of the year, are necessary if normal temperature be maintained. Otherwise, 
with a high temperature the developing-solution must be used diluted, and, for 
a low temperature, strengthened. At a high temperature, normal solutions will 
work quickly, the grain of metal-deposit will be coarsened, and gradations de- 
stroyed accordingly. The picture will be chalky-looking, especially in the high- 
lights. At a low temperature. the rate of deposit being much slower, there is 
much danger of stain and fog, especially noticeable in the shadow portions, and 
dulling the brilliancy of the print. One should also bear in mind, in this con- 
nection, that with a small solution—a solution of little volume —it is practically 
useless to warm or to cool it to the desired temperature if the room and utensils 
vary from this, for within a very few minutes the solution will strike an average 
with the surrounding temperature. To better control temperature, a cool, stone 
slab, or tray of cracked ice, or pan into which cool, running water is allowed to 
circulate, onto which may be placed the tray containing toning or developing- 
solution, etc., answers admirably; for holding temperature at a high point, a 
hot “‘soap-stone”’ will bring about the desired result. 

If exposure be in harmony with the scale of light intensities, and temper- 
ature be held at 65° F., development will be practically a continuation of the 
action of light, and will come to an end (to the limit of light’s action) when all 
the silver salts, affected by the action of the light, have been reduced to the me- 
tallic state. Development of imagery, then, cannot proceed beyond the limit of 
light’s action. 

[Epitor’s Note: As these articles exceed in length that which was designed, the consid- 
eration of the lens will be further treated, as promised last month, in an exclusive and separate arti- 


cle at an early date.] 
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Home-Portraiture, Using an Ordinary Window 
FELIX RAYMER 


UST at this time there seems to be no little interest manifested in the making 

of portraits at home. Hitherto there has been a feeling that only the large 

skylight of the professional worker could be used for that purpose, but in 

later years we find many of the professional photographers sending out 
operators who have made a study of the Home-Portraiture feature of photog- 
raphy, these men calling upon the residents at their homes and making their 
pictures by an ordinary window, and making as good work as is possible by the 
large light of the professional man. 

First of all, the window must be so arranged that it is easy to handle. There 
must be shades so hung that the full strength of the light may be had when 
wanted, and on the other hand the shades should make it possible to use only 
that part of the light necessary to the making of a correctly-lighted negative. It 
seems many have an idea that all the light should be used as it comes from the 
window. This is not always the case, although I have seen the time when I had 
to have all I could get. But often it is necessary to have only a very small portion, 
depending, of course, upon the nature of the work to be made as well as the sub- 
ject to be photographed. 

Where it is possible I prefer having the upper portion of the window of 
ground-glass. As a rule in this day and time, our windows are composed of two 
sashes, each sash containing one glass, so that it makes it an easy matter to take 
out the top sash and remove the clear pane of glass and substitute a pane of 
ground-glass. Where this is not possible, I prefer next to cover the top sash with 
oiled paper, which can be had of any dealer. This paper is really saturated with a 
sort of wax, and can be ironed on the glass with a warm iron, making it perfectly 
smooth and free from wrinkles. The object of the ground-glass is to make the 
light as soft and even as possible. When one or the other is used, it is much 
easier to use the full light without the addition of screens for the purpose of 
blending the lights and shadows. The natural tendency of so small a light as a 
window is towards contrast, and this contrast must be overcome. To overcome 
it we must change the natural tendencies of the light, and the introduction of 
ground-glass or paper for that purpose aids matters very much. 

Next, a perfectly opaque shade or curtain, such as is commonly used at the 
top of a window for drawing downward over it to close out all the light, should 
be placed at the bottom of the window, so that it can be drawn upward. In other 
words, just reverse the usual way of doing things and, instead of having a curtain 
to draw downward, have it to draw upward, so that the lower half of the window 
may be closed off — or, in fact, the entire window, if such a thing is ever wanted. 
This makes it possible for the operator to raise his light as high as his window 
or lower it to the lowest point of the window. I will say just here I have never 
found the time when I had more top light from a window than I needed. It is 
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usually the other way about; we have more lower or bottom light than we need. 
There is no time when the subject should be lighted from a point lower down 
than the top of her head. By having the curtain drawn from the bottom, it is 
possible to raise the center of the light for a standing figure or lower it for a child 
or a bust. 

I will now call attention to the illustration accompanying this article, and 
which is called a broad effect and posed in three-quarter figure, something usually 
attempted by every home worker with more or less success. 
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To secure this effect of light the subject should be posed about the same 
distance from the window that it measures in width. Refer to the small drawing 
used in this connection and my meaning will be better understood. Notice that 
the subject is posed a trifle back from one edge of the window, and outward into 
the room about the same distance as the window measures in width. Next, the 
curtain on the window should be drawn slowly upward until it is just on a level 
with the subject’s head. It is not necessary that one take a yardstick and make 
these measurements, but I use them simply for a guide, and somewhere near 
them will answer. 

Next, have the subject face directly at the window as though he or she were 
looking out of it, and then begin to turn the face very slowly from it until the 
shadow from the nose runs down toward the corner of the mouth, on the shadow 
side of the face. (Read this again, as all depends upon getting it right.) After 
the subject has reached the point where the shadow runs down towards the corner 
of the mouth, stop at that point for a moment’s study of the entire make-up. Look 
at the eyes, and see if there are small darts of light shown in both of them. If 
not, the subject either has turned too far from the light or else has lowered the 
head too much. Make the change necessary. Next look into the highest light 
there is on the face, which will be on the forehead, and if the color of the flesh 
can be seen it is all right. If not, place a white cloth over the upper sash, so as to 
soften the light still more. I have found a thickness of white cheese-cloth to 
answer splendidly for this purpose. Next, look into the deepest shadow on the 
face, and if the color of the flesh can be seen it is all right; but if not, a reflector 
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must be used. I have a white cloth stretched taut on a frame measuring five feet 
by six feet, and running on castors, for this purpose. This screen I run up on the 
shadow side of the face until I can see the color of the flesh come into the deepest 
parts, and there stop. To overdo the reflected light destroys the modeling, so 
that the retoucher has to build it up. When the flesh-tints can be seen in the 
deepest shadows the lighting has been balanced, and is ready for the exposure. 
The exposure should be given for the deepest of the shadows, as nearly every 
operator knows. 

In this connection I will say, if the home worker wants to make the pictures 
that are made by the professional operator he must provide himself with the pro- 
fessional man’s outfit as nearly as possible. The average home portraitist is not 
so equipped, and, as a rule, is using a lens that is not intended for portrait-work. 
To make the effects secured by the professional operator the home worker must 
have a portrait-lens, as not a little depends on the lens. There is the “lighting- 
effect,’ and then comes the “‘lens-effect,” to the making of portrait-negatives, 
and without the portrait-lens we cannot expect to get portraits that really are por- 
traits. The lens used in the making of the illustration shown here was a Bausch 
& Lomb Portrait Unar, used without a diaphragm. This lens is fitted with a 
diffusing-attachment that places the portrait-effects in the hands of the operator, 
for the reason that any desired effect of softness and roundness can be had. 
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Some Notes on Composition in Landscape 
HORACE MUMMERY 


HEN passing through almost any country, whether hilly or flat, 

on highway or field-path, or off all beaten tracks, we are impressed 

even at a casual glance by the unending panorama of nature, and 

her inexhaustible variety. There appears such a fulness of pic- 
turesque material that it seems to the aspirant with the shiny new camera or the 
unblotted sketch-book the easiest thing in the world to find a picture. Experience 
teaches us otherwise. Putting aside all technical defects, why is it that our earliest 
and sometimes even our latest efforts are so unsatisfactory ? 

Selection.— It is the selection that is at fault. To discover a beautiful place 
and to look round on its beauties with appreciative eye is all very well; but to cut 
out just a little bit of the scene, something that shall not look scrappy and forlorn, 
is a much more difficult matter. It is well to think of cutting out our picture from 
a larger scene, for one of the chief difficulties in selection is the problem of de- 
ciding whether the piece chosen will bear separating from its surroundings; many 
scenes, beautiful as they seem, will not bear this test. 

A View-Meter.— A valuable help in our search is a view-meter, a simple 
contrivance that was described in the Landscape number of this magazine. It 
is a development of the little rectangular peephole that most painters find of 
service. Those who have not known the “comfort” (as the author puts it) of this 
contrivance may be disappointed, on turning up the number, to find what a 
simple little thing it is; but if this chapter should prompt the reader to use one, 
it will not have been written in vain. I have known first-class photographers, 
and painters too, who do not scorn this simple aid. They find it a saver of paint 
or plates, though not always of shoe-leather; but that one must never begrudge 
when in search of the picturesque. Walk well round about any scene that pleases 
you and survey it carefully, cut it out with your view-meter, and when you have 
made your choice and set up your camera you will be better satisfied with the 
result than with a dozen carelessly-exposed plates. 

Any one who has walked in the footsteps of some painter with whose work 
he is familiar, especially if one of our most pictorial painters, will have noticed, 
on studying the country, the liberties that the artist has taken with nature, some- 
times to the extent of an entire rearrangement of a locality. Now a painting may 
often appear to us different in color and tone from nature, and yet be an attempt 
at faithful representation, for color is inimitable with the materials at hand, our 
brightest pigments being only mud compared with the brilliancy of sunlight; so 
every one is solving a problem in the way that he thinks best. But alterations of 
form fall under another heading; they are deliberate. 

Alterations.— Many people are not aware of such alterations, for they often 
increase the general likeness to a locality by a process of condensation rather than 
detraction. Nevertheless, it shows what an important thing in a picture is its ar- 
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FIGURE I 


rangement within its four boundaries. Whatever may be said about photography 
and painting, here at any rate the draughtsman has an advantage, and it behooves 
the photographer to be most careful in his selection. The study of composition 
is undoubtedly of use in the choice of a subject from nature, as is also a careful 
reference to any paintings that please us, especially if we try to find out why they 
do so. It 1s safe to say that most people will choose good compositions. Of 
course one can become too scientific, and easily, far too easily, look at other 
people’s work too much. On the other hand, one cannot discover everything 
for one’s self in the short span of a human life. 

Principal Object.— We choose our view from nature, if there is any conscious 
choice at all, for the sake of some particular object, or group of objects, that 
pleases us. We should regard the rest of the scene as being more or less of a foil 
to show off this object of special choice. Now this selection and the relation of 
the subsidiary forms constitute the whole gist of composition. ‘‘ Where 1s this 
principal object to be placed ?” is perhaps the first question to be asked. It will 
simplify matters by mentioning one place at any rate, where it should not be; 
namely, the center of the picture. A central group of any importance is too diffi- 
cult to manage. Turner’s Norham Castle is an example of how it has been done 
successfully, for the dark tower is nearly midway between the sides of the pic- 
ture, but ordinary mortals had better leave such dangerous tasks alone. The 
best places in the picture lie between an upright line drawn through the center, 
and the sides. The simplest and most pleasing arrangement is to keep the larger 
mass on one side, and to strike a balance with distance and smaller forms of 
sufficient interest on the other. 

An excellent example of such a form of composition is seen in Fig. 1, which is 
a rough sketch of Turner’s ‘‘Severn and Wye,” in the “Liber Studiorum;” it 
could not serve our purpose better if 1t had been drawn to illustrate an article 
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on composition. It is not, however, Turner at his best, and is rather artificial, 
savoring too much of the old classic landscape; but it 7s composition — its only 
fault being that it is so faultless. Note the large mass on the one side, and the 
shadow running upwards to the other with the smaller trees and the light bank 





beneath, also the figure — these strike the balance perfectly. Note also the rela- 
tion of the forms on either side to the center-line which I have dotted across. 
There should be no equal divisions of space, either horizontally or vertically. 
If there are they will look too formal and mechanical. Turner spaced all his 
pictures perfectly; nothing ever seems to be in the wrong place. But he twisted 
everything about to suit his own purpose, and he composed invariably. The 
roughest sketch, consisting of a few lines jotted down in evident hurry on the back 
of some odd piece of paper, bears the same impress of thoughtful arrangement 
as do his finished pictures. One cannot, indeed, make nature so come together. 
Nevertheless, Turner is a master to be studied. As we get interested in his works 
we learn to love balance and strong forms, and this cannot fail to help us in our 
choice from Nature. The seventy plates in the “Liber Studiorum” are now re- 
produced in one book within the reach of all, and they form quite a treatise on 
composition. 

Design.— I have been frequently struck by the difference that the lay mind 
discovers between the designer and the painter. Many people think that it is 
easier to paint a landscape than to make a good pattern on a piece of carpet. But 
should not every picture, painted or photographed, stand the same test as a de- 
sign? In fact, it is a design; that is to say, a pleasing arrangement of forms, 
quite irrespective of their meaning. 

Breadth.— Look at your picture from a distance, far enough off to reduce 
it to mere dark and light patches. Be sure that if the picture is not satisfactory 
in the grouping and arrangement of these forms that the composition is bad, and 
that you will tire of it if it is hung up long enough. This is an excellent test as to 
whether a picture is too crowded or too empty, whether it is restless and flicker- 
ing, “too busy” as painters say, instead of being broad. Breadth is of the utmost 
importance in composition, but it is the thing that one can say least about. Dog- 
matizing is of little value. Watch Nature, for she is broad in her best moods; 
seize her then and rest content. 

Breadth, Not Emptiness.— A great many people, both in painting and pho- 
tography, do not differentiate between breadth and emptiness — between sim- 
plicity and baldness. 

The Foreground.— In practice, when choosing a subject look first for a 
good foreground. In mountainous country where the ground is very broken the 
difficulty is often in deciding what to choose, but in other parts, especially where 
there are trim fields and many hedge-rows, a good foreground requires some 
search, for it is so difficult to get rid of the long horizontal lines of the hedges. 
Roads, paths, rivers, brooks, etc., give lines running into the picture which are 
always valuable. 

Fig. 2 shows a roadside cottage, a very familiar style of subject, and always 
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FIGURE 2 


interesting. It also affords some scope for composition; for by moving farther or 
nearer or sideways on the road, some difference can be made in the relative posi- 
tions of the various forms and the lines leading up to them. If I were addressing 
a beginner I would recommend such a subject for practice. It is necessary to 
watch the lower edge of the picture, so that the road may not come too much in 
the middle nor run out at the corner. The end of the road needs attention, too; 
if bending inwards it is usually good; if outwards, it will serve if there is any- 
thing strong enough to oppose it, as the trees and figures do in the diagram. Con- 
stable’s picture of Flatford Mill is an interesting case of how an artist tries to 
deal with a difficult line; the river running out at the left-hand corner has given 
some trouble, and he has tried to turn it inwards by a barge slewed across and 
by a portion of the bridge — none too successfully, I think. Crossing lines, unless 
they eventually converge, are to be avoided; lines going different ways are 
always impracticable. 

A brook is nearly always a beautiful object, both in itself and as a line on 
which to build a picture; if there are high banks our choice of position is further 
extended, by being able to stand on the water level or on the bank above — re- 
member that a little difference in the position of your camera may make or mar 
your composition. I have sometimes painted unsuccessfully a whole morning 
only to find that a little way further oi; the subject would have come together; in 
such cases careful watching through the view-meter and a spirit of exploration 
save much disappointment. Before I resume the search I often put a stone or 
stick to mark a point of view that comes well. 

Heaths with broken paths and patches of furze are favorite subjects with both 
painters and photographers, because with a little scheming one can get good lines; 
if any bit of middle distance has caught your fancy, one can play about with the 
foreground till it comes nght. Do not be content with merely changing the posi- 
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FIGURE 3 


tion; try a change of level, for often a troublesome line can be cut away by lower- 
ing the view-point. 

The Sky.— The sky is the landscapist’s best friend and his solace amid all 
his troubles. We live in a country possessing something, which passes for a 
climate, that produces good skies. English painters have always painted them 
well. Setting aside their beautiful color, the variety and gracefulness of the cloud 
form make them of the greatest use in composition. Photographers do not make 
as much use of the sky as they might. Some of the murky, smudgy skies in vogue 
to-day are not much of an improvement on the glaring white space of the old sea- 
side view. Fig. 3 is an example of the value of clouds in composition, and is a 
literal rendering of a particular place. The receding hedge and some freshly- 
made furrows give good lines, but it requires a strong sky. The big cumulus 
clouds and the distant trees and house balance the weighty mass of the large trees. 
Where the sky-space is small and broken by forms against it, it should be quiet 
and even. In flat country, or over the sea, the sky attains its full importance: in 
many cases it 7s the picture. Where there are many clouds, study their grouping; 
they often come in ranks or layers, forming sweeping lines of great beauty and 
service. Fig. 4 shows a bend of road and hedge-side that I had passed by many 
times as uninteresting, but, seeing it one day when the clouds were blowing 
across in long slanting lines, I was struck with the radiation of sky, road and 
furrows. I do not put this forward as an example of good composition, but it 
shows how something can be made out of very unpromising material. 

The Horizon.— The question arises as to the proportion of sky to the rest 
of the picture, in open country. Until recently, painters kept as large an expanse 
of sky as possible; now it is fashionable to have a high horizon with a mere line 
of sky. Whatever may be said in defence of this practice, it is certain that every 
one likes air in a picture. In nature we walk about under a great dome stretching 
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FIGURE 4 


high above our heads, and we should not cramp the sky in our pictures of it. A 
little study of Cox, Collier or, in fact, of any of the English water-colorists, will 
give us some ideas on this point. 

Woodland scenery at all seasons yields good materials for picture-making. 
It is easy to find good forms, but the difficulty is in leaving off. Often trees are 
shown cut off both top and bottom, and are mere logs stretching across the pic- 
ture. Beware of introducing bits of foreground objects — there should always 
be enough of them to suggest completeness. Turner was very fond of pieces of 
temples, fruit-stalls, etc., at the sides of his pictures, and the success of his com- 
positions justified this practice in his case, but it is a dangerous trick, as we may 
see in his imitators. A foreground can easily be brought too near, unmanageably 
near at any rate. 

Truncations.— Modern impressionistic painters and photographers delight 
in peculiar truncation, but I fail to see how a spray of blurred leaves, or half a 
top-hat, or a segment of somebody’s head, really enrich a picture. The argument 
that it is as we see is false, for we are constantly shifting our gaze and are not really 
conscious of a fixed field of view. We do not see in sections, and that is why we 
have to be so careful about the margins of our pictures. The eye must never be 
attracted to the margins. 

Proportions.— As to the shape of a picture, experience seems to have settled 
the best proportions of a plate or canvas, and the stock sizes are not far amiss. 
Round or oval forms do not lend themselves to landscape, and the square pic- 
ture, also, is undesirable. The narrow, horizontal form sometimes justifies itself, 
but this is exceptional. There is too little sky, and the part of it that is usually 
most interesting falls outside the range of the picture. The tall upright — the 
most unnatural form of all — is sometimes defended as being “decorative,” a 
word of doubtful meaning and resembling charity in the matter of covering sins. 
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Much of the art nowadays labeled “decorative” would have been better destroyed 
by its producers amid tears and good resolutions, but, alas, it is cast forth be- 
fore the public eye and before long provokes somebody else to go one better — or 
rather worse. 

Figures.— Figures are so useful and tempting in landscape composition 
that they are often used unadvisedly. Many photographers do not seem suffi- 
ciently clear in their minds as to whether their subject is to be a landscape or 
figure piece. One or the other should certainly predominate. The interests must 
never clash. If they do, the result is an indefinite production that is neither fig- 
ure nor landscape. It is impossible to fix any proportions for figures, but it is 
better to keep them small. The picturesque figure is dying out from the country- 
side. The ploughman and the shepherd are usually fitted out from the slop-shop 
in the nearest town and do not show enough character in their costumes to be 
desirable as foreground objects. Our friend, also, who will obligingly stand for 
us, though irreproachably attired, is better well within the picture — for it is 
distance that “lends enchantment.” But whatever the costume of our models, 
there still remains the difficulty of posing. A man may be mowing ever so grace- 
fully, but ask him to hold the scythe quietly for a minute — the result is usually 
disappointing. Instantaneous work is another matter, but I am speaking now 
of the case when a figure is required to be in a certain place as an accessory in a 
landscape. If the figures are small our difficulties are certainly reduced. With 
regard to the position of figures, they are usually best placed near the mass of 
the picture, unless they are well in the distance. In diagram 1 the figure is 
certainly on the other side, but it is not a strongly-marked figure and serves to 
repeat the shape of the bank above; a sort of echo, as it were — a device of which 
Turner never tired. More often we may find his figures near the largest forms. 
In diagram 2 the small figures come well in the distance, but if a nearer figure 
were used it should be close beside the hedge adjoining the cottage. In diagram 
3, and subjects of a like nature, there is a natural tendency to put a figure where 
I have marked a cross. This is done with the intention of balancing the picture; 
but the figure is better where it is. Usually, the mere feeling that one part of the 
picture is more open, and that there the eye can look out, goes a long way towards 
balancing the whole composition. In the fourth sketch I think the figure is 
naturally best where the lines focus. It accents this convergence, which is the 
raison @’étre of the picture. 

Study and Freedom.— In conclusion, let me add a little story told me by a 
golfing friend, who sought to improve his style by taking lessons from a profes- 
sional, but after a while his play seemed to get worse instead of better; so he 
questioned his teacher, who said, ‘‘ You now know the rules and the way to make 
the stroke, but you must also learn to let yourself go.”” The experience of others, 
however humble, as well as the examples of great masters, are of interest and use. 
Let us think them well over and then “‘let ourselves go.””—Ars est celare artem.— 
The Practical Photographer, No. 12. 
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Photography as a Source of Graft 


HE spirit of graft is abroad. True, but not new! Like a venomous 

snake it has sunk its fangs deep into the flesh of its victim. To its 

baleful influence have succumbed good men in every walk of life, 
whether high or low in the social scale, for graft is no respecter of persons. 

In commenting upon the moral degeneracy in municipal affairs throughout 
the land, one of our public men recently stated that this condition is not sur- 
prising, inasmuch as the vice has not spared even our public schools. Incredible, 
but true! It appears that the custom of photographing the graduating-class of a 
public school — individually or as a group — has for years been characterized 
by dishonest practices, the initiative here generally emanating from the photog- 
rapher desiring to obtain this lucrative business. To secure this privilege, bribes, 
in the form of gratuitous sittings or other considerations, would be offered to the 
members of the photograph-committee, selected by the graduating-class, and, as 
it happens in municipal graft, the briber comes off victorious, and the devil scores 
a ten-strike. But sometimes the triumph of the Evil One is only temporary. We 
call to mind a case of several years ago, in which several honest bids for making 
the usual class-pictures were submitted. One of these, by a capable photographer 
of high standing, was accepted by a vote of the class. In spite of this action an 
unscrupulous competitor won over several members of the photograph-commit- 
tee, including the chairman, with the result that at a special meeting the contract 
already made was canceled and the dishonest bid accepted, although not by a 
unanimous vote. Fortunately, the head-master of this particular school heard 
of the affair and called a meeting of the class, at which he explained the nature of 
the offence committed. He then obliged the class to repudiate its ill-advised 
performance and abide by its original and only legal choice. To what extent un- 
scrupulous photographers have succeeded in corrupting our youth, or, per contra, 
how many honest photographers have been invited to negotiate with the scholars 
on the basis of graft, we do not know. We are sure of one thing, however: that the 
dishonest practices alluded to are not common among our public schools, most 
of which, under the direction of their head-masters, adopt only honest, straight- 
forward methods. John F. Casey, master of the English High School, Boston, 
Mass., upon request, gladly furnished us a copy of the rules governing the action 
of the photograph and pin-committees of the graduating-classes of his and other 
public schools within the jurisdiction of the city of Boston. Happily this matter 
is beyond the reach of the city fathers. 

“Voted in the Head-masters’ Association, Boston, March 20, 1906: That no 
head-master will approve a contract which does not contain clauses that prohibit 
the photographer or dealer from offering or giving, and the representatives of 
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school or class-organizations from asking or receiving special considerations of 
any kind whatsoever.” 

Documents signed by the respective photographers or dealers and members 
of class committecs must be sent to the master, to the effect that each hascomplied 
with the conditions stipulated. If these are violated the offending firm is black- 
listed and can never again transact business with a public school in Boston. 


Advice to Touring Camerists 


HIS is the last of the spring months — a circumstance hailed with joy 

by the vast army of Americans, thirsting for the experience of foreign 

travel and soon to be on the way to the goal of its desire. In view of the 
prodigiously large amount of photographic products consumed by tourists last 
season, it is safe to assume that few, indeed, will be the travelers this year who 
will venture abroad without a camera with which pictorially to record favorite 
views en route. Many of these birds of passage will take a camera for the first 
time, and it is for their benefit that we offer a few pertinent suggestions. 

It is a fact not generally known that a large per cent of the exposed films 
brought home by returning American tourists are ruined by incompetent per- 
sons with whom they are left for development. They should be consigned to an 
individual or firm of established reputation, whose scale of compensation is 
commensurate with its technical skill. When the photo-finisher is given, for 
development, plates or films which have already been spoiled, either by age or 
exposure to heat or moisture, satisfactory results cannot be expected. Such an 
attitude is entirely unreasonable, for all the skill and ingenuity exerted by the 
expert will avail nothing to save what is already beyond redemption; yet he is 
entitled to the same rate of compensation as if the films consigned to him had 
been in good condition. 

Films or plates should be purchased only of reputable dealers, who store 
their goods in cool, dry places, otherwise they may already be spoiled at the time 
of purchase. If requested, the dealer will, at a trifling expense, furnish films 
wrapped in tin-foil and encased in tin receptacles hermetically sealed, which 
afford protection against dampness and the sea air, as well as a safe, temporary 
shelter after exposure. A quantity of calcium chloride, placed in close prox- 
imity to the plates or films, provides admirable protection, as it has an affinity 
for moisture. The camerist should, of course, do his part, by not exposing a 
loaded camera to the action of moisture or heat. 

Travelers going into moist tropical or semi-tropical countries will do well to 
heed these precautions, otherwise their films will be ruined by the excessive 
dampness. More than this, such films should be developed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, for, having already absorbed a ruinous amount of moisture, during 
exposure, they will at once begin to deteriorate, and continue to do so, even if 
returned to the tin case and sealed up tight. In such a case there is but one 
remedy — a developing-tank, which is an indispensable adjunct to a film-camera. 
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mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. 





THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 
A department especially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner, in which infor- 


and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Membership may be obtained by sending name 








“‘Oft in the merry season 
And the morning of the May 
The birds break out a-singing, 

For the world’s face waxing gay. 
And they flutter there in the blossoms, 
And run through the dewy grass, 

As they sing of the joy of springtide, 

That bringeth the summer to pass; 
And they deem that for them alone 
Was the world wrought long ago.” 


THERE is another clan besides the joyous 
birds, the members of which feel that the “ world 
was wrought for them,” especially in the spring- 
time of the year, and that is the clan known as 
Amateur Photographers. 

These days of the awakening year when — as 
Edmund Spenser says in his ‘‘Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar”— “‘allis yclad in pleasance”’ are the days 
when the amateur knows the world belongs to 
him, even if it was not wrought truly for him, 
and fares forth with camera to store away pic- 
torial records of its beauty to delight himself 
and his friends when winter shall have come 
again. 

First of all he “takes to the woods,”’ knowing 
there is no time like the springtime not only to 
take to the woods but to take the woods. Then 
and then only can he secure real treasures of 
woods pictures. The trees are enveloped in a 
pale mist of green which softens and yet does 
not conceal their outlines. The leaves are creep- 
ing along the slender wands of the willow; grav- 
green buds push forth from the downy sheaths 
on the branches of the beech; a silvery veil is 
over that Dryad of the woods, the birch-tree; 
and along the drooping boughs of the elm trem- 
ble “thin whispering flames of green.’ 

The wood-ways are enticing to all who tread 
their sinuous aisles, perhaps the real charm be- 
ing that their very beauty is so fleeting, so evan- 
escent. So swiftly are the changes wrought in 
these shadowy haunts when once Nature has set 
her forces in action that the picture one may 
make to-day will to-morrow be impossible. 

So let us fare forth at once with our cameras, 
while yet Spring is Queen over all our ways, 
while the dawns are bright and the eves are fair, 
and remembering that in the next series of the 
Round Robin Guild competitions, one of the 
choicest subjects will be ‘‘ The Woods in Spring- 
time.” 

While the woods are specially pleasing, May 
also appeals to the amateur as the ideal month 
for certain effects in landscape-work. There is 
a character to Nature when she begins to put on 
her summer garments that is found at no other 


time. Then, too, the out-of-door vocations are 
all at their height. The farmer is busy plough- 
ing and sowing; his cattle are being turned out 
to pasture; so one can have, if one desires, just 
the right kind of life in his picture. Then the 
fruit-trees are at their blossoming, and what can 
be lovelier than an apple orchard in the spring, 


““When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promise-glory” ? 


One can make charming figure-studies with 
a blossoming apple-tree, gnarled and rugged, 
for a background; and though one cannot ren- 
der the color of the apple-blossoms, yet if he has 
been wise in his selection of tree and subject he 
will have one of the most delightful pictures of 
spring personified. Interpreted according to 
the canons of art, this means that his picture 
must have due proportions. 

The art of life, and the business of life, said 
an old-time philosopher, is the matter of true 
proportion. To apply proportion to art gen- 
erally and to photography specifically, it signi- 
fies that there must be such a balance and mu- 
tual adjustment of all the parts as satisfies the 
eye, and that the arrangement and disposition 
of the different objcts in the photograph must 
all be done with an eye to the general harmoni- 
ous effect. 

When one has a sense of proportions which 
includes the distribution of lights and shadows, 
and of form, one is a long way on the road to 
making successful landscape-photographs which 
shall come into the class termed artistic pictures. 

The first thing to be considered is unity. The 
composition of a picture means the combining 
of separate things to form a whole. Now if a 
picture is of such a character that some object 
in it so divides it that one can see two pictures 
instead of one, then we have a picture which 
lacks proportion. This is a condition of many 
landscape photographs. Oftentimes a tree is in 
such a position that it acts as a division-line, 
and in looking at the photograph we see first 
the objects one side of the tree and then of the 
other. A roadway in a photograph is often 
taken from a view-point which produces this 
same unpleasant effect, and sometimes it is oc- 
casioned by a fence, or by a stream of water. 
In looking at the picture on the ground-glass this 
effect of separation may not be observed, owing 
to the scene appearing in its natural colors; but 
as soon as the picture is produced in mono- 
chrome the division stares at us from every view- 
point. A judicious trimming will help the pic- 
ture, but it is wise to be warned in time and avoid 
the division-line altogether. 
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The proper distribution of lights and shad- 
ows is one which helps out the sense of propor- 
tion. If a picture has many spots of high-lights 
it is most distracting, and one of the points of 
proportion is that all the picture must be in har- 
mony. The light should as far as possible be 
concentrated at one point. To illustrate the 
importance of avoiding the scattering of the 
high-lights, take a piece of gray paper and drop 
on its surface several white disks. Now when 
you look at the paper you will notice that when 
you direct the eye to one disk it involuntarily 
wanders to one or another of the disks, each 
having equal claim on the sight. Now if all but 
one of the disks are removed the eye seeks this 
one disk, and rests there in the true sense of the 
word. It is repose of vision, caused by the con- 
centrating of the light on one spot. Therefore 
in beginning landscape in this merry month of 
May, study the high-lights, and see that there is 
only one strong spot of light. Of course, in 
taking what is called a “‘general view” the light 
seems to be quite evenly distributed, but after 
looking at a collection of pictures, which is the 
picture one remembers? Is it the general view, 
or is it the charming bit, the ‘short view’ ? 

The use of a small piece of smoke-tinted glass 
will be found a most useful adjunct when one is 
making landscape views. When held before the 
lens it turns the image on the focusing-glass to 
a monochrome and helps one to determine, al- 
most exactly, what the picture will be when ren- 
dered in the photograph. 

In making spring landscapes do not overlook 
the fact that one may get most charming effects 
on a rainy day. Wrap the camera in a rubber 
cloth and, when making the exposure, shield the 
lens with an umbrella. The exposure does not 
always need to be a time-exposure. The light 
is so strong in May that unless it is very dark and 
cloudy one can make instantaneous exposures 
with most satisfactory results. 

If one wishes to make specially fine photo- 
graphs the orthochromatic plates are recom- 
mended, but one need not necessarily use them, 
for many of the most beautiful landscape-pho- 
tographs have been made on the ordinary plate. 

For cloud-effects the ray-filter is almost a 
‘‘must-have,”’ but, wanting that, the amateur 
may make two exposures, one for the clouds and 
one for the landscape, for double printing. 

When making cloud-negatives be sure that you 
include the horizon-line in the picture. Clouds 
at the horizon and those at higher altitudes are 
entirely different in form and aspect. 


THE LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPH 

THE proper answer to the question “ What is 
the first thing necessary to the making of a suc- 
cessful landscape ?”’ is ‘‘ Have a good subject.”’ 

There are many, many scenes which are at- 
tractive to the eye which, when reproduced in 
the photograph, are neither artistic nor interest- 
ing. One must, therefore, learn what constitutes 
a good subject, then do his best to make an ar- 
tistic photograph of it. 


In the first place the subject should be simple. 
Sidney Smith advised pleople to “take short 
views.” This advice was not given to amateur 
photographers, for the good Canon, alas! lived 
before the cheerful days of the camera, but it is 
a motto that the landscape photographer should 
adopt for his own and live up to it. 

Having made a choice of subject, the next step 
to consider is the lighting. Not all times nor 
seasons are suitable for all landscapes. Probably 
the ideal conditions are near sunrise, when the 
shadows are long, and the mists rising from 
field, stream and meadow. This special condi- 
tion will produce in the picture the effect of at- 
mosphere, which painters are always talking 
about and trying to explain how successful they 
have been in attaining this most elusive of ap- 
pearances. 

When arranging the camera for a landscape 
avoid bringing into the field of the lens anything 
which is commonplace, such as a new building, 
a freshly-painted fence, a brick wall, etc. And 
one might add that when one includes glimpses 
of water in his landscape he should take special 
pains that the beauty of the scene is not marred 
by a matter-of-fact steamer, all angles and pipes, 
puffing itself into notice. 

One point in arranging a scene on the ground- 
glass must ever be borne in mind, and that is the 
selection of the foreground. A study of good 
landscape pictures will convince one that the 
chief charm of the picture lies in a happy choice 
of foregrouud. Though one must avoid any- 
thing like microscopic sharpness in making a 
landscape-photograph, yet the object which at- 
tracts the chief attention must be defined sharply 
enough so that it catches the eye at once. Ob- 
jects should be defined according to their pic- 
torial importance in a picture. The different 
planes of the picture should seem to suggest dis- 
tance, and if all parts of the picture are equally 
sharp this essential quality of the picture is lost. 
One will notice this effect more especially if he 
looks at his photograph through a magnifying- 
glass. If the picture has the proper proportion 
of sharpness along its different lines, the different 
parts of the picture will stand away from each 
other, so that one seems looking at the actual 
scene as the eye itself would see it. 

A most important part of the landscape to be 
considered is the sky. The shapes of the clouds 
and their perspective help the composition won- 
derfully. If in photographing a landscape where 
clouds are likely to be over-exposed and will not 
come out in the print it is a wise plan to make a 
cloud-negative at the same time one makes the 
landscape-picture, taking it from the same point 
of view but raising the lens enough to give more 
of the sky. The double printing will give the 
clouds in their proper position and in their proper 
relation to the scene. 

In the early days of photography the amateur 
endeavored to depict his landscapes with the 
minutest detail rendered clear and distinct. The 
tendency now is to go too far in the opposite 
direction. Let the Guild members try to strike 
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the happy medium — for there is one — between 
the two extremes. 


FLASHLIGHTS 


HicHpaAys and holidays when the scattered 
members of families come together are the days 
seized by the amateur for making family groups. 
Of course the picture is a flashlight, for only by 
this means can the baby be made to remain still 
in one position long enough to have its charming 
little self impressed on the gelatine film. A num- 
ber of group flashlights have recently been sent 
to the Round Robin Guild editor by different 
members of the Guild and one and all lack de- 
tail, the lighting is hard, no detail in shadows 
and the high-lights very much over-exposed. 

The reason for this is that the flashlight is too 
concentrated, and too near the sitters. The 
light is so very brilliant and the plate so sensi- 
tive that a minimum of time gives the necessary 
exposure, and when the light is flashed too near, 
the faces are very much over-exposed and come 
out blank and white. In placing a flashlight see 
that it is at least ten feet away from the sitter. 
Instead of using powder use the flash-sheets, 
which burn without an explosion, and without 
the flash which occurs when powder is used. If 
necessary, two flash-sheets can be pinned to- 
gether, thus prolonging the exposure and giving 
sufficient light to illuminate the whole group. 

Do not turn down the gaslights during the ex- 
posure. The pupils of the sitter’s eyes enlarge 
in the dark and the result is a fixed stare. Leave 
the lights burning full head; have everything in 
readiness for making the flash. Open the shutter, 
ignite the flash-sheet and close the shutter. The 
whole process requires only a few seconds and 
one is quite sure of a fairly good picture. No 
flashlight-picture will be as soft as a daylight 
exposure, but for the purpose one wants they are 
a great boon. 

Single portraits made by flashlight can be 
better managed than a group. The results, too, 
are very much more satisfactory. Have a yard of 
butter-cloth stretched on a frame. Set it up and 
ignite the flashlight behind it. It will soften the 
light and the picture will be full of detail with no 
harsh high-lights, and if the light is placed prop- 
erly the modeling will be excellent. 

Use a reflector at the shadow side of the face, 
but some distance from the sitter. 

Place the flash rather high up, and see that 
the light is not reflected into the lens from win- 
dows or mirror. 


FORMULAS FOR TANK DEVELOPMENT 


So many inquiries come to the Round Robin 
Guild for formulas for tank development that 
it is thought the Guild proper might find them 
useful, and therefore we give the following form- 
ulas which have been tried and found extremely 
satisfactory. 

Glycin is a developer specially liked for 
stand development, as it is not liable to stain 
the negative and gives beautiful printing-qual- 
ities. 


Formula No. I 


DUIPMHE OL SOG) «0.56.0. )010:0:4.0:0:0 000.00 210 grains 
Carponate OF SOUR .<:0.::6:30s00s008 ao 6 
INN frei oacrercca gion ic se enaicincas sosetor 4q420 “ 


Dissolve, in the order given, in six ounces of 
hot water, letting one chemical dissolve before 
adding the other. When all is dissolved add six 
ounces more of water, and store in a glass-stop- 
pered bottle or cover the cork with paraffin wax. 
To use, take one ounce of the solution to each 
quart of water. The development varies ac- 
cording to the exposure of the negative, from 
half an hour to three hours being usually am- 
ple time. Negatives, if weak, can be left in the 
developer over night without injury. The tem- 
perature should not be allowed to vary, and 
should be kept as near sixty as possible. Fix as 
for other negatives, and wash well. 


Formula No. 2 


SWIDHIE OF GOGA. 6... ois.ssc ss os-coenis 100 grains 
Carbonate of potassium........... rcp Cé« “*” 
a ee anne aren x00 =“ 


Dissolve the glycin in five ounces of hot water; 
then add the soda and the potassium. When all 
is dissolved make the solution up to ten ounces, 
and when desired for use take one ounce of the 
stock solution to ten ounces of water. Develop- 
ment takes place in from one to three hours. 

A formula which combines three developing- 
agents is recommended by a well-known plate- 
maker. 


Dry carbonate of soda ...........% 2 ounces 
Dry SUNG OF SOGR. 2... 00000004 I ounce 
Bromide of ammonium ............ 30 grains 
RMR MIEN oho 5 oe'g io enh aisrote ay ino ro bie sind ao.0OU” 
I REMIENMNNRIII 5556659 see i0.5) 006! sic ore ©. cishhvaions 1 dram 
POMIN ace ra 15 sa ators latte sary ci cere ialigtoie 2 drams 
EO AO Oe Cee On Cree si 


Dissolve the chemicals in sixteen ounces of 
water, each being added in the order given. 
When all are thoroughly dissolved make the so- 
lution up to thirty-two ounces. To use take 
one ounce of the stock solution to twenty ounces 
of water. 

In storing stock solution, care should always 
be taken that the bottles are tightly corked; and 
if the solution is to be used at infrequent inter- 
vals a wise precaution is to dip the top of the 
bottles in paraffin wax. This effectually ex- 
cludes the air and prevents the developer from 
oxidizing. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED POEM 
COMPETITION 

WE regret to announce that the entries in our 
January competition were so few and so far 
below our usual standard that no prizes will be 
awarded. It was quite evident that the subject 
did not appeal to the best workers of the Guild, 
and we are somewhat surprised that this should 
be the case, for it was an unusual idea and wor- 
thy of their best effort. Several of those who 
did contribute had not observed that at least 
five photographs were required, and their en- 
tries were, therefore, not eligible. 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 

ERA, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











PRIZES 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $ 5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $ 2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHoTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package oj prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate oj one cent jor each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
April —“ Decorative Photography.” Closes May 


35. 
May —“Animals.”’ Closes June 30. 
June —“ Pinhole Pictures.’’ Closes July 3r. 
July —‘‘Harbor Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
August —“Flowers.”’ Closes September 30. 
September —“‘Artistic Mounting.’ Closes Octo- 
ber 31. 
October —‘‘Children.’’ Closes November 30. 
November — ‘‘Reflections.”” Closes December 
31. 
December —“‘ Foreground Studies.” Closes Jan- 
uary 31. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 14, 1908. 
EDITORS OF PHOTO-ERA:— 

Gentlemen: In your February issue T notice in 
“Answers to Correspondents” a formula in 
which bichloride of mercury is used for inten- 
sification. Would it not be well to look into the 
statement there made as to the harmless prop- 
erties of this mercury salt ? 

It is true, as stated, that it is used for the pur- 
pose of disinfecting wounds, etc., but in this 
case I believe the solution is a very weak one, 
and the wound or sore is immediately washed 
out thoroughly. Next to cyanide of potassium 
I consider bichloride of mercury one of the 
most dangerous poisons in photographic use, 
and being usually employed in strong solutions 
and coming in contact with a cut or abrasion of 
the skin it would get into the circulation and 
might result in permanent injury. You will, I 
trust, pardon this note and look the matter up. 

Very truly yours, 
“OLD GUARD.’ 


’ 





Answers to Correspondents 

Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











G. S. CHApMAN.— The combined bath for the 
paper described in the February issue of PHoTo- 
ERA MAGAZINE is made as follows: hypo, four 
ounces; acetate of lead, one dram; water, twenty 
ounces; gold chloride, two grains. Mix in the 
order given and let bath stand twenty-four hours 
to ripen. Fix ina hypo bath one ounce to ten of 
water. The paper is very inexpensive to pre- 
pare. Moonlight cloud-scenes cannot be pho- 
tographed successfully. The exposure must be 
too long, and the clouds move swiftly. Yes, a 
pinhole must be used to take pictures for the 
pinhole competition. The restoring of the film 
depends on what has happened to injure it. 
Please write specifically about it and receive 
answer by mail. Enclose stamp. The film may 
be transferred to the glass plate. See directions 
given in recent number. ‘Tities are put on neg- 
atives either by writing on the film side with a 
steel drawing-pen in India ink, reversing the 
letters so they will appear in their proper order 
when printed, or the name may be scratched 
through the film with a sharp needle. If the 
former, the name will appear white on the print, 
and if the latter it will appear black. See the 
April number for article on “Decorative Pho- 
tography.” The pictures made with No. 2 
Brownie are almost too small to be entered in 
the Guild competitions. If you have interest- 
ing negatives why not make enlargements ? 
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R. A. G.— It does not make any difference 
whether the negative was made on a film or 
glass plate. The picture is eligible for the com- 
petition. The Brownie pictures are almost too 
small for the Guild competitions. Try en- 
largements if you have a fine negative. 

H. E. S. AND OTHERS. — It would not be feas- 
ible to give the data in regard to all the prints 
appearing in the PHoro-ErRA Macazine. If 
vou are interested in special pictures write to 
the artist, sending letter in care of PHoTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE, and it will be forwarded. 

J. L.— The appearance of the print enclosed 
is due to over-development. Doubtless the emu!- 
sion was slow and you had to prolong the devel- 
opment, hence the dire result. 

H. E. H.— The discoloration of your print is 
due either to a stained hypo bath or from not 
rinsing the print well from the developer before 
placing it in the fixing-bath. There is no rem- 
edy for the print. 

OrLEY M.— The print of the old canal which 
you enclosed is the best of the lot submitted. 
This place seems to have unusual picturesque 
possibilities. Why not try some pictures, choos- 
ing a little more artistic point of view and avoid- 
ing as much as possible the obtrusive telegraph- 
poles. 

Mrs. D. W. I.— Yes; you use a hypo fixing- 
bath or clearing-bath with all negatives, no mat- 
ter what the nature of the developing-agent. The 
hypo bath clears the plate from the unused sil- 
ver salts. I do not think the idea about the pa- 
per for obstructing the light is a good one. I 
should prefer a curtain of double material of 
turkey red. This effectually excludes all actinic 
rays. 

H. H. C.— Try the Berlin Analine Co. for 
the chemical of which you inquire. I cannot say 
positively where it can be procured. It is an 
English production. 

F. D.— To clean the film from old negatives 
turn boiling water over them and let them stand 
for a while. The film will melt and can then be 
easily removed. Wash in good suds and pol- 
ish with French chalk. 





Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLrint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“SPRING Biossoms,” M. F. D.— This pic- 
ture is a three-quarter-length portrait of a girl 
standing by a table arranging daffodils in a large 
bowl. The lines in the picture are very good 
and the values well rendered, but the artist has 


made the very common mistake of placing the 
figure, which is the principal object, directly in 
the center of the picture. This defect, however, 
can be at once removed by trimming off an inch 
at the left-hand side. This judicious cutting 
will take out of the picture a chair, whose sur- 
face is so highly polished that it reflects the 
strongest light, and therefore the first thing one 
sees is the chair; and the chair is only an acces- 
sory, not the object of interest. At the right 
just above the girl’s head is another unpleasant 
spot of light reflected from the glass of a pic- 
ture. This light may be toned down by using a 
little warm sepia and lampblack (moist colors) 
mixed to match the tone of the print, and wash- 
ing over the distracting high-light. The flow- 
ers in the picture are very well done, the pale 
yellow petals having a clearness and transpar- 
ency seen in the real flower, but seldom rendered 
well in a photograph. The printing and mount- 
ing of the picture are both in good taste. 

“A PROFILE,” R. S. D.— This picture, which 
the artist names “A Profile,” is an interesting 
study of a profile of a woman of an unusual 
type. All details have been suppressed or sub- 
dued, and the light is concentrated entirely on 
the face. The light is perhaps a little too strong, 
but it serves to bring out the characteristics of 
the face remarkably well. Concentrating the 
light on the face is a thing which amateurs 
often find difficult to accomplish. It may be 
managed if the sitter is placed far enough away 
from the direct light to bring all accessories into 
shadow, then by means of reflectors throwing the 
light directly on the face. 

“RUNAWAY Brook,” A. L. R.— The object 
of this picture is to show the antics of a small 
stream, which, swollen by spring rains, has over- 
run its boundaries. The intention of the artist 
has been thwarted, however, because he has al- 
lowed a large white building to appear in the 
right-hand side of the picture, and being re- 
flected in the water also, this is the first object 
which the eye sees when looking at the picture. 
This offending building can be cut off much to 
the improvement of the picture. The highest 
light then is on the surface of the water, which 
becomes at once an object of interest. This pic- 
ture, however, may be still more improved by 
trimming away a third of the sky, bringing the 
horizon line away from the center of the picture, 
and cutting away a mass of trees which make a 
dark heavy patch at the left side. This remorse- 
less trimming, of course, reduces the picture very 
much in size, but if the artist is ambitious he 
may make from his negative an enlargement 
and then, trimming as suggested, he will find 
he has a very interesting bit of waterscape. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 
WiLL Miss C. M. Green and Mr. J. S. Cobb 
please send correct addresses to the Editor of 
the Round Robin Guild? Letters sent to their 
former addresses have been returned. Will 
other members of the Guild who have changed 
addresses also send new addresses ? 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








SAVING PLATINUM RESIDUES 

A NUMBER of professional photographers, 
notably Pirie Macdonald of New York, are sav- 
ing from five to seven per cent of the cost of 
platinum paper by keeping the old developer and 
first acid-baths. In these days when the price of 
platinum is constantly soaring higher, such a 
method is not to be despised, especially in studios 
where considerable material is used. It may be 
well to warn persons who are using papers 
which, on analysis, show traces of sulphur but no 
platinum, that their residues will be worthless. 

A large stone jar holding several gallons is 
the best container for the used solutions. A few 
small bundles of zinc scraps — which can be 
bought of an engraver for about one-sixth the 
price of pure zinc — should be suspended in the 
solution. They should be allowed to hang as 
low as possible in the jar, but not below the level 
of the sludge which precipitates at the bottom. 
After standing twelve hours the platinum should 
have precipitated, leaving the solution colorless. 
Most of it may be dipped out, without disturbing 
the sludge, and thrown away, thus making room 
for more. Should it still be yellow there is more 
platinum in suspension, and half an ounce or so 
of hydrochloric acid should be added, and the 
solution examined twelve hours later 

When a sufficient quantity of the sludge has 
accumulated it may be taken out, allowed to 
drain on an improvised cloth stretcher and dried 
there ready for sending to the refiner. 


AUTOCHROMES BY GASLIGHT 

A RECENT issue of the Glasgow Evening Times 
tells of an interesting experiment made in Scot- 
land last December with the Lumiére color- 
plates. Bad weather and the low sun of winter 
made the exposure of an Autochrome by day- 
light impossible, yet a color-transparency of a 
bouquet of chrysanthemums — yellow, pale- 
pink and dark, purplish-red — was much de- 
sired. Incandescent gaslight was, therefore, 
used. The flowers were arranged in front of a 
dark background so that the colors were en- 
hanced in brilliance by the contrast, and focusing 
was accomplished with the aid of a lighted taper. 
The flowers being three feet away from the lens, 
working at f/16, an exposure of one hour was 
found sufficient, and gave a pleasing result. The 
colors, perhaps, were a little over-corrected, the 
yellow being rather darker than the flowers 
themselves. Equally good results were obtained 
by the use of an ordinary gas-flame, using the 
yellow screen over the lens for the first half-hour 
of exposure, and removing it for the last. 





FILLING PLATE-HOLDERS 

WATCHING a well-known expert load his 
plate-holders, it was noticeable that he effected a 
considerable saving of time by withdrawing the 
slides all but about one-eighth inch and resting 
the plate-holders on end with the slides extending 
upwards. As the holders were loaded in this po- 
sition the source of the ruby light was partially 
shut off, thus affording additional protection to 
the plates while being transferred from the box 
to the holders. 


STAND DEVELOPMENT FOR RAPID 
EXPOSURES 

THE Folmer and Schwing Company — and 
the experience of its experts cught to be valuable 
— advocates the use of stand or tank develop- 
ment for rapid exposures such as those made 
with focal plane and other quick-acting shutters. 
Both pyro and glycin are suggested, the formule 
being as follows: 


PYRO TANK DEVELOPER 
Stock Solution A 


ES Onan ae ye are eek eh 16 ounces 

CO ee 

BN cere osisine ape e as oom ne wuts I ounce 
Stock Solution B 

WE ioc casa caee eee nes ieeaa ae 16 ounces 

*Sodium sulphite (Crystals) ........ . = 
Stock Solution C 

Wo .6.6si sae se scees ween wes een 16 ounces 

*Sodium carbonate (Crystals) ...... . = 


* If dry sodas are used, take half the quantity. 

To develop use A, two ounces; B, two ounces; 
C, two ounces; water, thirty-six ounces. Develop 
fifteen minutes at a temperature of 65°, Fahr. 
The negatives should be reversed at least once 
during development. 


GLYCIN TANK DEVELOPER 
Stock Solution 


Hot water about 200 degrees ....... 50 ounces 
*Sodium carbonate (dry)........... 2 ss 

Oe ern + ounce 
*Sodium sulphite (dry) ..... ...... 4 ounce 


Dissolve in the order stated. 
* If crystal sodas are used, double the quantity. 


For ten-minute development, use five ounces 
stock solution to 30 ounces water. Temperature, 
65°, Fahr. 

For twenty-five-minute development, use two 
ounces stock solution to thirty-two ounces water. 
Temperature, 65%, Fahr. 
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TONING BLUE-PRINTS 
BROWN tones may be secured by immersing a 
previously washed and dried blue-print in a 
solution of ammonia until bleached; then rinse 
and transfer to a saturated solution of tannic 
acid. A darker color may be had by adding a 
few drops of ammonia. 
Black tones may be procured by immersing in 
a solution of ammonia (three drops to the ounce 
of water) until a lilac tone is reached. Then 
wash and place in a solution of iron proto-sul- 
phate, fifty grains to the ounce of water. 


PYRO SOLUTIONS SEVENTEEN YEARS 
OLD 


AN interesting event occurred a short time ago 
at the rooms of the London and Provincial Pho- 
tographic Association, England, when two solu- 
tions of pyro put up seventeen years ago were 
opened and tested by Mr. J. S. Teape. No spe- 
cial care had been taken about keeping them; 
both bottles were but partially filled, and, al- 
though fitted with glass stoppers, were not sealed. 

One bottle contained a solution made up of 
pyro, one ounce; sulphurous acid, one ounce; 
water to nine ounces, one dram. The other was 
made up of pyro, one ounce; sodium sulphite, 
four ounces; water, thirty ounces. Upon being 
combined with a suitable alkaline solution, both 
developers did their work in an eminently satis- 
factory manner. This should certainly be con- 
vincing proof that pyro in solution may be kept 
indefinitely provided a proper preservative is used 
in right proportion. 


A PRINTING-PAPER FOR GREEN TONES 

GREEN as a color for rendering woodland 
scenes and the like has been so much in vogue 
of late that a few manufacturers are now making 
papers especially intended to give prints in that 
color; moreover, green carbons and bromides 
toned with vanadium are more commonly seen 
than hitherto. A home method of sensitizing 
paper for green prints was described not long 
ago by W. Weissermel in the Photographische 
Mitteilungen. 

Any of the well-known papers for sensitizing 
may be used, and should first be coated with a 
solution of gelatine, ten grains to the ounce of 
water, and then dried. Sensitizing is accom- 
plished by applying evenly with a brush the fol- 
lowing solution: 

MN ais oot orate, yarn ie wv tddarsioLaSes 100 parts 
Potassium Dbichromiate ............-. 3 . 
Manganese sulphate ...........00+ 

The paper must of course be coated by red 
light and dried in the dark. 

Printing is carried quite deep, and the paper 
is then washed for two or three minutes, when 
the whites will appear pure. The surface of the 
paper is then dried with blotting-paper and the 
sheet laid on a pane of glass. A developer of 
pyrocatechin, one part, to water, ten parts, is 
applied and the picture gradually takes on a 
green color. Five minutes’ washing after de- 


“ 


velopment is sufficient, and the paper may be 
dried in the usual way. Varnishing will give 
snap to the print and is advisable, as some of its 
brilliance is lost in drying. 


IMPROVING BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT 
PRINTS 
BROMIDE or gaslight prints of a rusty or green 
color may be much improved by toning with the 
following ‘gold solution: 


PRROEE IMUER 5:6 orn 0 Jno xoisnis elweiaisiw or 4 ounces 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ......... 30 grains 
CGOUPCUIOTIES  o65.5.5:0:0:000nndeseainars 


Dissolve the sulphocyanide in half the water 
and the gold in the other half and gradually add 
the gold to the sulphocyanide, stirring meantime. 
When cool the solution will be ready to use. 

Wash the print thoroughly after fixation and 
squeegee, face up, to a sheet of glass. Apply the 
gold bath with a wide rubber-bound camel’s- 
hair brush. When the color is satisfactory, 
washing completes the work. 

Flat prints can often be improved by reducing 
a little and then intensifying. Hypo and ferri- 
cyanide cause stain and are not advisable. The 
following bath, however, is slow, sure and 
stainless: 


IE oi cietsioipisce conn osrna ene Wd dine yiaieie 4 ounces 
ME tycoon ais die wisieigites dS 4.ei as .. I ounce 
Potassium 10dide. «....:5. 000.095.6280 rains 


When sufficiently cleared, rinse thoroughly 
and bleach in a solution of mercuric chloride, 
ten grains to the ounce of water. It should then 
be rinsed in two or three baths of one per cent 
hydrochloric acid and well washed. Blackening 
is accomplished with a bath made by adding one 
part of a saturated solution of ferrous sulphate 
to six parts of a saturated solution of potassium 
oxalate. A good neutral black is secured in this 
way, with no tendency to increase the warmth 
of the tones as is the case with other intensifiers. 


BRIEF EXPOSURES WITH SLOW PLATES 

In the Photo-Miniature, on “Focal Plane 
Photography,” T. Thorn Baker gives a formula 
for his pyro-soda developer which gives a soft, 
well-gradated negative with an exposure not 
exceeding one-half of that demanded with an or- 
dinary developer. In other words, brief exposures 
on plates of medium rapidity will be made the 
most of. 


A 
ON sash veveiera re tess area ie Fials sia aie IO ounces 
Potassium metabisulphite .......... 5 grains 
vo Ee penn eerie. | rs 
B 
PN rete 2 race pincers crete pee iy acs ek ome TO ounces 
Sodium sulphite crystals .......... 150 grains 
Sodium carbonate crystals ........ I ounce 


Take equal parts of the two solutions. Nega- 
tives developed with a solution containing so 
large a proportion of sodium carbonate tend 
toward softness, which is usually advantageous 
in treating brief exposures. More vigor, if de- 
sired, may be had by increasing the quantity of 
pyro twenty-five per cent. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 








ALFRED STIEGLITZ RESIGNS 

THE sequel to the expulsion of Alfred Stieg- 
litz from the New York Camera Club is that the 
fiery advocate of advanced photography was 
reinstated, the reason being that the club can- 
not expel a life-member unless the character of 
the offence committed warrants such a step. 
As to the charges preferred against Mr. Stieglitz, 
they were withdrawn. Immediately after, Mr. 
Stieglitz tendered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted with alacrity. This is probably the best 
for all concerned, and removes from the club 
a disturbing element. Mr. Stieglitz has done 
enough already in the interest of photographic 
art without trying to convert to his theories an 
entire camera club. He should be content with 
what he has already achieved, remembering that 
horses driven to water cannot always be made to 
drink. 

DEATH OF A. HORSLEY HINTON 

THE death of A. Horsley Hinton, which oc- 
curred at his home at Woodford Green, Essex, 
England, February 24, will come as a source of 
profound regret to readers of PHoTO-ERA Mac- 
AZINE, as it has to the entire photographic world. 
On the fifteenth Mr. Hinton attended the open- 
ing of the Scottish Salon at Aberdeen. In jour- 
neying home he caught a chill, which developed 
into brain fever and, after a week’s severe illness 
and semi-consciousness, he passed away. At the 
time of his death Mr. Hinton was but forty-five 
years of age. 

The world has lost a dominating personality; 
and pictorial photography, an indefatigable 
worker and advocate. For the past fourteen 
years Mr. Hinton has ably edited The Amateur 
Photographer, and its present prestige is due 
largely to his energy and ability. Being a pro- 
lific writer, his work appeared more or less in 
many different magazines, and several technical 
books bear his name. In all, his claims were un- 
remitting for the recognition of photography as 
a fine art, and his own superb photographic 
work did much to strengthen his verbal argu- 
ment. Few men have done as much for the 
cause of pictorial photography as Mr. Hinton. 

Like most men of strong personality and de- 
cided opinions, he was persistent in what he be- 
lieved to be right. This often caused him to be 
misunderstood and misrepresented, but those 
who knew him intimately as an opponent real- 
ized that he was a fair, generous fighter who never 
carried any bitter feelings into private life. 

Mr. William Findlay, a frequent contributor 
to PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE, met Mr. Hinton for 
the first time at the Scottish Salon only nine days 
before the latter’s death. A portion of their con- 


versation, as it refers to this magazine, may be 
of interest, especially as it embodies one of the 
last opinions expressed by Mr. Hinton. We 
quote from Mr. Findlay’s letter: 

“Mr. Horsley Hinton paid a visit to the Salon 
on the opening day and I had a chat with him. 
I went up to him saying, ‘I would like to shake 
hands with you, Mr. Hinton, you’ve perhaps 
seen something of mine in print.’ 

“What is your name ?’ he asked. 

“““Mr. Findlay; you may have seen something 
of mine in PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE.’ 

“He shook hands and looked absently to the 
ceiling for a second or two. 

‘*¢Mr. Findlay; oh, yes. I have seen something 
about Ozobrome from your pen, I believe.’ 

“‘T answered in the affirmative, and he said he 
was glad to meet me. I mentioned the fact that 
he had reprinted, from your November issue, 
Mr. Riley’s article on ‘Individuality’ and that I 
was a correspondent of his. 

“Oh, yes,’ he said. ‘I don’t often copy from 
the American papers, but that article of your 
friend’s was one of the most strikingly original 
contributions that has appeared on the other 
side for some time, and it quite appealed to me.’”’ 


THE BOSTON CAMERA CLUB 


Turis old-time organization has not breathed 
its last, as many persons would feign believe. 
True, it has long been on the sick-list, but now 
appears to be on the road to rapid recovery. The 
new president of the club, Mr. Phineas Hubbard, 
one of the Hub’s most successful business-men, 
and an enthusiastic camerist of long standing, 
has begun to instil into the dry bones of the club 
some of his own energy, enterprise and sagacity. 
The result was seen in the club’s annual print- 
exhibition, March 2 to 14, which, though it 
lacked pictures of marked distinction, made a 
pleasing impression in point of scope and num- 
bers, and displayed a higher standard of pictorial 
expression than that of any previous collection 
by members seen on the club’s walls for many 
years. There was an unmistakable trend 
towards greater originality and breadth of feel- 
ing as well as treatment than what the club 
had hitherto revealed. To be sure, the work of 
several members of reputation showed a marked 
falling off in pictorial quality, and that of others 
was not in any way represented. Consequently 
the seventy-five prints, contributed by only 
twenty-two exhibitors, cannot be regarded as a 
fair representation of a membership of one hun- 
dred. Ordinarily, and without the fresh impetus 
imparted by the new management, this year’s 
show would have been a dreary affair, indeed. 
Unlike former years, the attendance here was 
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significantly encouraging — over two hundred 
visitors registering their names. With the pres- 
ent new and energetic board of officers there is 
every reason to expect a considerable increase 
in membership and helpful activity. 

Prints of exceptional merit were: “Happy 
Childhood Days” and ‘‘A Rainy Day,” How- 
ard S. Adams; “ William Lord Smith” (portrait), 
Mrs. Walter Griffin; “Among the Canadian 
Rockies,”’ W. L. Manson; “Anton Lang in front 
of his shop at Oberammergau,” and “ Brother 
and Sister,” J. H. Tarbell; ‘The Monarch of 
the Glen” (one of the famous Waverly Oaks), 
Phineas Hubbard; ‘‘ Wind-mill, Sluis Canal” 
(Holland), J. P. Loud; ‘The Mystery of Twi- 
light,”” E. H. Washburn, and ‘Sunset, Boston 
Harbor,” F. E. Stevens. 


EXHIBITION AT AMSTERDAM 


AN international exhibition of photographs, 
in which American workers are invited to par- 
ticipate, will be held under the auspices of the 
Amateur Photographic Society of Amsterdam, 
Holland, in the Municipal Museum of that city, 
from August 1 to August 31, 1908. As the ob- 
ject of the exhibition is to promote photography 
as an art, only such work will be accepted as 
shows good technical finish and from the choice, 
the lighting and the arrangement of the subject 
possesses artistic character. Landscapes, genre 
studies and portraits are eligible. Every pho- 
tograph must be framed or glass-covered and 
bear on the back the name and address of the 
maker, the title of the picture and the necessary 
particulars about the process used. All sizes are 
permissible. The number of photographs is 
unlimited and any printing-process may be used. 
Prints which have been previously exhibited are 
admissible, but preference will naturally be 
given to the newwork. Exhibition-space is free, 
and no expenses will be charged, with the excep- 
tion of the carriage both ways. 

A jury of admission, elected by the committee 
in charge and composed of artists and photo- 
graphic experts, will decide what photographs 
are to be admitted. The members of this jury 
will be announced before July, 1908. Before 
the opening of the exhibition the senders will 
be informed whether or not their photographs 
have been admitted. While assuming no re- 
sponsibility regarding damage of photographs 
submitted, all possible means will be taken to 
ensure careful handling and the entire collection 
is insured against fire. No awards of different 
rank will be given, but every sender who has one 
or more prints admitted will receive a large 
artistic remembrance-plaque and a season ad- 
mission-ticket, which is strictly personal. 

Applications for entry stating the number of 
photographs to be exhibited must be sent before 
June 1 to the secretary of the Amateur Pho- 
tographic Society, office of the International Ex- 
hibition of Photographic Art, Spui corner 
Handboogstraat 2, Amsterdam, Holland. All 
applicants will receive address-forms for their 
exhibits. 


BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB 


THE Buffalo, N. Y., Camera Club held its 
sixth annual exhibition, March 24 to April 4, 
in its rooms in the Central Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. The exhibit was by far the best which has 
yet been made by this progressive club, and is 
specially noteworthy for the artistic beauty of 
the pictures. 

A most interesting feature of the exhibit was 
a collection of thirty Autochromes made by 
members of the club, probably the first exhibi- 
tion of this kind given by a camera club outside 
of New York City. It comprised portraits, figure 
studies, fruit and flower pictures, and landscapes. 
The transparencies were made under widely- 
varying conditions of light, some being taken by 
ordinary window-light, and some under the 
brilliant sun of Jamaica. All showed that won- 
derful fidelity to color and texture which is the 
marvel of this process. Local papers, having 
no precedent whereby to form opinions or draw 
conclusions, were rather chary of commenting 
on this feature of the exhibit. In connection with 
the Autochromes a picture was shown made 
several years ago on the McDonough line-plate, 
the colors of which appear correct only when the 
picture is viewed directly in front. 

In the general exhibit there were eleven classes 
and in each class one found pictures of superior 
merit. It is of course impossible to specialize 
the prints, but one shown deserves mention not 
only for the unusual subject itself, but for its 
decorative effect. This was a photograph of a 
spider’s web, its delicate threads strung with 
drops of dew. 

Photographers now cultivate their artistic 
perceptions, using the camera as a medium to 
express them, and to-day a collection of pho- 
tographs i= judged more for its artistic quality 
thar tor technical excellence. The maximum 
mark for technical excellence in this exhibit was 
30 against 70 for artistic and pictorial value. 

Those awarded prizes were as follows: Charles 
R. Phipps, J. A. Johnson, W. E. Bertling, 
George J. Mason, E. L. McPhail, H. H. Boyce, 
George J. Hare, William Kunz, R. R. McGeorge, 
J. E. Ludeke, A. G. Diamond, Howard D. 
Beach and G. R. Mayer. 

Cups for the best six prints submitted by any 
member were won by George J. Mason, W. E. 
Bertling and Charles R. Phipps. 


ERRATUM 


THE attractive photographs which illustrated 
Mr. C. H. Claudy’s article “ Pictorial Possibil- 
ities in High-Speed Work” in PHoTo-ErA Mac- 
AZINE for April, were not the work of Mr. Claudy 
as credited, but Graflex negatives made by 
W. A. Staples, of Buffalo, Mrs. C. R. Miller, of 
Baltimore and others. In the absence of definite 
information we assumed that the accompany- 
ing illustrations were made by the author of the 
article. We regret having done so, however, 
knowing as we do that Mr. Claudy has no de- 
sire to claim work not his own. 
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The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization for the advancement of pictorial pho- 
tography, encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development oj new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: F. M. TuckerMAN, 1106 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. ad 
Vice-President: RK. E. WEEks, 166 Lake Street, Chi- 


cago, “ 
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Treasurer: GEORGE C. ELMBERGER, 395 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave- 


nue, St. Louis, Mo. 











WHAT THE CLUB-MEMBERS ARE 
DOING 

In order that the Federation may keep more 
closely in touch with the clubs comprising its 
membership, each active and sustaining club is 
hereby requested to elect a local representative 
of the Federation, to be known as “A Member 
of Executive Committee.” 

Such representative will be expected to keep 
the secretary of the Federation fully informed of 
matters of interest and to send monthly notices 
(before the 25th) of the exhibitions, work, pro- 
grams, etc., of his individual club to him for 
publication in the official organ. 

Please report the election of such representa- 
tive to the secretary as soon as possible. 


CHICAGO CAMERA CLUB 

Tuts club has grown so rapidly in the last 
six months that it has been compelled to secure 
other quarters in the same building where it has 
been located. The new rooms were ready for 
use during the month of April, and they practi- 
cally double the former facilities. The workroom 
has been carefully planned to afford the greatest 
possible conveniences and comfort, and special 
attention has been given to the needs of the 
workers of the new Autochrome process. 

Special features of the weekly program for 
December were a four-man demonstration of 
various methods of development, for the ben- 
efit of younger members (as well as old!), and 
the monthly print-criticism with a definite sub- 
ject assigned. 

In January, two evenings were devoted to a 
demonstration by G. C. Elmberger of the ma- 
king of enlarged paper-negatives. One evening 
was filled with a lantern exhibit to which ladies 
were especially invited. One evening was as- 
signed to the monthly print-criticism, which 
proved to be of unusual interest on account of 
the excellent work shown and the vigorous dis- 
cussion which followed. 

The program for February included a rum- 
mage-sale and a business meeting to decide on 
new rooms, a lantern night, an illustrated talk 
on photographing the animals of Lincoln Park, 
and the monthly print-criticism. 


In the three months mentioned there have 
been hung on the walls, the Camera Club Print- 
Interchange exhibits from Akron, Pittsburg, 
Washington and Baltimore, as well as the 
PHoTO-ERA collection of prize pictures, “A 
Year’s Work of The Round Robin Guild.” 

The March program included a special meet- 
ing opening the Salon at the Art Institute; a 
very interesting demonstration of lantern-slide 
making by E. W. Thomas; a special lantern- 
slide evening to members and friends, at which 
were shown a collection of Autochrome slides 
and their development demonstrated by a 
Lumieére representative; a combined lecture and 
demonstration of kallitype printing by Geo. C. 
Elmberger. 

The April program included two lantern 
exhibits — one being a very fine set of Japanese 
slides and the other a set of “exchange” slides 
which will receive the usual careful criticism. 
The other evenings were filled with a talk on 
gum-printing by R. E. Weeks, a demonstration 
of gaslight printing and a talk and discussion 
on composition and pictorial principles. 

May sees the club occupying its new quar- 
ters, which the rapid increase in its member- 
ship has made necessary. 

The Fourth Salon was removed from the 
walls of the Art Institute in Chicago, on March 
26, having been there for a period of three weeks. 
Within that time the attendance at the Art In- 
stitute aggregated 41,000 people, and the gallery 
in which the pictures were hung was constantly 
thronged with visitors. Chicago newspapers 
gave the exhibit some quite favorable notices, 
accompanied in some cases by reproductions of 
several photographs that were most suitable for 
handling on fast presses. 


WISCONSIN CAMERA CLUB 


THE Fourth American Salon was exhibited 
at the rooms of the Wisconsin Camera Club, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 12-16 inclusive. 
The rooms were open to the public, free of 
charge, at convenient hours, and the exhibit was 
well attended. Salon catalogs were sold at ten 
cents per copy, the income derived therefrom 
being nearly sufficient to defray the current ex- 
penses of the Salon. 

The “Press View” was held the evening pre- 
vious to the regular opening, with a good at- 
tendance, the daily press being well repre- 
sented, and the club-members and their friends 
making a social function of the event. 

On the last evening but one of the Salon a 
critical lecture or talk was given by Louis Mayer, 
a local artist, who pointed out the good and bad 
features of the pictures. This lecture was well 
attended, and listened to attentively. 

Among the pictures sold were: No. 127, 
“Westminster,” by Frank E. Huson of England; 
No. 117, “‘ Waiting for a Breeze,” by W. A. I. 
Hensler, of London. Enquiries were also made 
about No. 203, “Don’t be Afraid,” by C. O. 
Thurston, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and No. 207, 
“‘Frances,”’ by Edith H. Tracy. 
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After the Salon the club by no means slack- 
ened in its activity. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 1, Mr. E. C. Schmitz, of the Lumiére 
Company, gave a practical demonstration of 
color-photography at the club rooms, making 
exposures and developing the plates, as well as 
showing thirty beautiful Autochrome slides. 

March 3, Mr. Chas. L. Fortier gave a demon- 
stration of phototogy, a process in which he has 
had considerable success. 

The second Tuesday in the month is the club’s 
regular lantern-slide night, the club being a 
member of the Pictorial Lantern-Slide Exchange, 
with headquarters in the Chicago Camera Club. 

Dr. Washburn, treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Camera Club, in the near future will show the 
pictures taken by him during a six months’ so- 
journ in Europe. He has been making slides 
for some time, and it is expected that his talk, 
together with the pictures, will be of more than 
usual interest. 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS 

Oovr series of articles on ‘‘Coloring Photo- 
graphs,” by B. I. Barrett, have been enthusi- 
astically read by photographers throughout the 
country, and, asa result, the author has received 
a great many inquiries which have brought up 
several interesting points not covered by the 
articles. As these may be helpful to many of our 
readers, we publish, herewith, the replies fur- 
nished. 

How can colors be kept moist ? 

If the colors become dry in the pans a drop of 
glycerine will improve them. If you cannot 
keep them in a moist atmosphere, leave them as 
moist as possible when you finish your work and 
keep the box tightly closed when not in use. 
When this is not sufficient add the glycerine. 
If the color in tubes becomes hard cut them 
open, break up the color, place it in some small 
receptacle and add a few drops of water and 
glycerine. 

Are gum-water and ox-gall needed for work- 
ing upon platinum prints ? 

The gum-water recommended for work upon 
bromide paper is not needed upon platinum, 
and is apt to give a streaked appearance unless 
used very dexterously. Its only use would be to 
brighten the color of a shadow, and it is not to 
be recommended for that purpose. Ox-gall is 
very useful in making the color work smoothly 
upon any surface. 

What is the best white to use ? 

The Schoenfeldt Chinese White, a German 
color which comes in small jars, is considered 
the most satisfactory white. 

Why do yellows turn green and look muddy ? 

In any case yellow is nearly impossible over 
a dark or gray print. The color of the print 
gives it a gray or greenish tone and, except in 
the high-lights, it is necessary to resort to reds 
and browns to overcome it. For this purpose 
use Orange Cadmium, Vermilion or Light Red. 
The opaque yellow, like Naples and Yellow 
Ochre, should be used only for the light por- 


tions, as they are apt to make the shadows dingy. 
For the shading, Raw Sienna is more transpar- 
ent. 

How can the color be made to show over 
dark shadows ? 

It is difficult to get good color in the shadows 
when a platinum print is dark. Few beginners 
realize how much more color must be used on 
the shadows of a platinum print than upon the 
high-lights or half-tones. There are certain 
colors that seem to show up over black or dark 
gray more than others. Alizarine Crimson alone 
or with a small portion of a lighter red is very 
useful. Alizarine Crimson and Burnt Sienna 
will give brown when it is not to be obtained by 
any other color. Burnt Umber alone is usually 
more effective than Burnt Sienna, and especially 
so for shading greens. Sepia and Payne’s Grey 
alone or combined with Alizarine Crimson or 
Prussian Blue are always good. Prussian Blue 
is the only blue strong enough to show well in 
the shadows and can be combined with the other 
colors mentioned for greens or purple. 

Why is Cobalt Blue not mentioned in the list 
of colors published in the December issue of 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE? 

Cobalt, an excellent color for other water- 
color work, is not very useful over prints, as it 
has not sufficient body to cover the gray of the 
print and consequently cannot be used to any 
extent except on light prints. 

What is the difference between Rose and Pink 
Madder? 

These two colors are very nearly alike, but 
remember always to insist upon having the Rose, 
as the Pink dries and hardens very quickly. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To the Advertising-Patrons of the Photographers’ 

Association of America: 

We wish to call your attention to the fact that 
any publication other than the Association An- 
nual, edited by the association officers, is not 
official and no persons are authorized to solicit 
advertisements other than the following-named 
officers. We warn our patrons against misrep- 
resentations. For space in this official publica- 
tion address A. J. Thuss, Nashville, Tenn. 

The officers of the association are: F. W. 
Medlar, president; A. T. Proctor, first vice- 
president; A. J. Thuss, second vice-president; 
J. H. C. Evanoff, secretary; F. R. Barrows, 
treasurer. These officers constitute the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
[Signed] J. H. C. Evanorr. 


DALLMEYER PORTRAIT-LENSES 

Ir is well to remember that these celebrated 
lenses, constructed on a modified Petzval sys- 
tem, are still unsurpassed for pure portraiture, 
excelling, as of yore, in working-speed, round- 
ness of image and beauty of delineation. Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobson, St. James Building, New 
York City, are the sole American agents. 
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WITH THE TRADE 








ADVERTISING-PHOTOGRAPHS 


Ware the skilled artist still continues to 
furnish daintily-drawn pictures to publishing- 
firms and large advertisers, he is being gradually, 
but surely, displaced by the trained and resource- 
ful camerist. This is only one of many fields in 
which photography has crowded out time-hon- 
ored industries, including lithography, wood- 
engraving and others. 

No manufacturing-firm appreciates the value 
of photography more greatly, or has done more 
to encourage its development in this respect, 
than the Eastman Kodak Company. Its liber- 
ality in offering cash prizes for the best photo- 
graphs from life which present an advertising- 
value in its extensive business is well known. 
This firm has published a large and handsome 
pamphlet in full folio size containing beautiful 
reproductions, in color and monochrome, of the 
prize-pictures in the 1907 Kodak Advertising- 
Contest, which indicate very clearly along what 
lines participants in the 1908 competition are 
to work, if they expect to be successful. The 
pamphlet shows not only what can be accom- 
plished by the camerist in the illustrative field, 
but how he can successfully compete with the 
artist of brush and pencil, who now meets the 
requirements of publisher and advertiser. The 
work of the photographer must be natural; must 
have a purpose; must tell a story. Pictures that 
carry out these ideas are contained in the East- 
man pamphlet, a copy of which will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any of our readers sufficiently in- 
terested to write to the Company, asking for it. 
It certainly is worth this little trouble. 


A TIME-HONORED LENS FIRM 
THE Ross Lens has for years been a house- 
hold word among the craft in England, its ex- 
tended popularity being due entirely to its em- 
inent optical and technical excellences. The 
oldest and most progressive of English opticians, 
Ross, Ltd., have kept abreast of the times and 
in touch with every improvement in the field of 
optics, as is attested by their construction of 
the most popular types of Goerz and Zeiss 
lenses. But their present great specialty is the 
Patent Homocentric Lens, which is made in five 
different series, virtually covering the entire 
range of photographic needs, including rapid 
portraiture, high-speed work and _ copying- 
purposes. The American agent for these su- 
perb lenses is George Murphy, Inc., 57 E. Ninth 

St., New York. Send to him for a price-list.{ 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


WINsoR AND NEwrToN, Ltd., 298 Broadway, 
New York City, an old and well-known firm, 
manufactures a line of colors and materials for 


finishing and coloring photographs which every 
camerist should know about. For coloring prints, 
water-colors are supplied in cakes and tubes, in 
powder form and in glass pots for the aerograph. 
The monochrome tints for spotting Autotypes 
and coloring backgrounds are invaluable to the 
carbon worker, as are Lefranc’s Soft Pastel 
Crayons, 

In addition to colors the firm supplies re- 
touching-medium, negative-varnish, retouch- 
ing-pencils, leather and paper stumps and 
stumping-chalk, brushes and fixatives. A list 
of these specialties will be sent upon application, 
provided PHoto-ERA MAGaAzINE is mentioned. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN OPTICS 


WE dare say that many of our readers have 
tried to solve the meaning of the triangular, 
kite-shaped figure, enclosing the letters B-L and 
Z.S., which has appeared in our advertising- 
pages during the past two months. This figure, 
representing an optical prism, is the new trade- 
mark of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
and refers to the three firms constituting The 
Triple Alliance —a fusion of the business in- 
terests of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., Carl Zeiss, Jena, Ger- 
many and George N, Saegmuller, an account of 
which appeared in our March issue. A complete 
presentation of this important event, together 
with a history of each of these firms, has been 
issued in the form of a neatly-printed pamphlet, 
and makes interesting and profitable reading to 
scientists, teachers, and to users of optical and 
scientific instruments generally. A copy will be 
mailed, free, to any one on application to the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 


THE HUMOROUS SIDE 


Tat the path of the professional is not strewn 
with rose-leaves is a fact fully appreciated by 
the Sprague & Hathaway Co., West Somerville, 
Mass., makers of portrait-enlargements and pic- 
ture-frames. This old-established firm issues 
an illustrated monthly pamphlet setting forth, 
in the form of a daily journal and in a humorous 
way, the worries, surprises, failures and suc- 
cesses, too, of the struggling professional por- 
trait-photographer. As Treasurer Woodward 
of this well-known, up-to-date firm truly says, 
“It’s more fun than a goat.” A copy of this 
side-splitting literary achievement will be sent 
to any one for the mere asking. Mention PHoTo- 
ERA MAGAZINE. 

A POOR LENS WORSE THAN NONE 

THis is a wise saying. It has been uttered, 
doubtless, many times, and by serious, capable 
workers who, unable to own a really first-class 
lens, were entrapped into buying some poorly- 
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constructed thing, which proved more of a hin- 
drance than a help. If you absolutely cannot 
afford to get one of the high-class types, you may 
be able to find one second-hand, in fine con- 
dition, and at a very reasonable price. In that 
case be sure to patronize a dealer known for his 
judgment, honesty and experience. Such a one 
is J. H. Andrews, proprietor of the New York 
Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York. 
Send for his latest bargain-list. 


ANSCO AGENCIES 

THE demand for Cyko paper, Ansco film and 
other Ansco products is so large that it may be 
interesting to know that these products are dis- 
tributed at wholesale from factories at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., to the following branch-offices 
of the Ansco Company: New York City, N. Y., 
40 East 21st St.; St. Louis, Mo., 407 No. Broad- 
way; Cincinnati, O., Andrews Bldg., Southeast 
Cor. 5th & Race Sts.; Boston, Mass., Paddock 
Bldg., ror Tremont St.; and also from the 
following wholesale agents: Burke & James, 118 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl.; Western Photo- 
Supply Co., 780 Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Schaeffer Photo-Supplies, torr Capitol Ave., 
Houston, Tex.; Gailey Supply Co., 1302 Second 
Ave., Seattle, Wash.; Woodard, Clarke & Co., 
230 Washington St., Portland, Ore.; Baltimore 
Photo-Supply Co., 211 No. Howard St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

THE 1908 PREMO CATALOG 

From the Rochester Optical Division of the 
Eastman Kodak Company we have received 
the 1908 Premo catalog, one of the finest and 
most interesting booklets ever issued in the in- 
terests of Premo cameras. For many years past 
no annual catalog of this line of goods has ap- 
peared without additions to Premo construction 
which have made some branches of photog- 
raphy easier. This year is no exception, for 
there are four notable new features— three new 
cameras and the Premo Developing-Tank. 


PAPERS FOR COLORING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

SINCE the publication in PHoTto-ERA Mac- 
AZINE of the first section of B. I. Barrett’s val- 
uable treatise on coloring photographic prints, 
numerous inquiries have been made as to what 
makes and styles of printing-mediums are most 
suitable for this purpose. Desiring to impart 
as much information as possible on this subject, 
we obtained from various makers of photo- 
graphic papers, specimen prints, which we 
transmitted to the artist-author, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their adaptability to water-col- 
ors. The report, based upon careful experiments, 
is entirely unbiased. The list of papers is as 
follows: 

Class Number One 

This class, specially recommended to ama- 
teurs, includes papers that lend themselves 
readily to coloring and permit a large amount 
of work being done. 


Eastman Nepera, rough; Angelo Platinum, 
black; Willis & Clements Platinotype, black; 
Curtis & Cameron Harcourt, black. 

Class Number Two 

These papers are suitable for subjects that 
do not print well on platinum paper, yielding 
prints with more detail and shadows less dense. 
They are not so easy to color as platinums, but 
with experience give even better results for some 
pictures. 

Argo, rough; Velox, rough; Cyko, rough; 
Royal Bromide. 

Class Number Three 

These papers require more expert handling 
on account of their smooth, gelatine surface. 

Eastman Bromide Paper; Mirmont Bromide 
Paper (for enlargement); P. M. C. No. 2 Bro- 
mide Paper (for large work); Carbon Velox — 
Semi Matt; Carbon Argo—Semi Matt (for 
detail in small subjects). 

WITH SEED IT IS THREE 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly very properly 
calls our attention to a serious and inexcusable 
error in our notice of the St. Louis Camera 
Club in the March issue. 

We referred to the city of St. Louis as boast- 
ing of two great dry-plate factories — Cramer 
and Hammer— when, as all the world knows, 
with M. A. Seed’s enormous plant the number 
of dry-plate factories in St. Louis is three in- 
stead of two. Verily, this shows how carefully 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is being read, even by 
our brother editors. 

THE LUMIERE PRODUCTS 

Mr. J. E. BRULATOUR, sales manager of the 
Lumiére Company, returned from Lyons, 
France, a few weeks ago, but not without a 
large number of superbly-executed Autochrome 
transparencies. These embrace several beauti- 
ful landscapes, in tone and atmosphere suggest- 
ive of the art of Claude Lorrain; also numerous 
lantern-slides, which he will use to illustrate sev- 
eral lectures on color-photography he has been 
invited to deliver. Mr. Brulatour was glad to 
be able to announce the long-looked-for and 
much-desired reduction in the prices of Auto- 
chrome plates (see advertisement in this issue). 
Regarding the Sigma dry-plates, Mr. Brulatour 
stated that in sensitiveness they are unequaled, 
being more than twice as fast as any other high- 
speed plate. His Autochrome exhibition will be 
open regularly to visitors, who are welcome. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON PORCELAIN 

WitH the Kimo Transfer Solutions, adver- 
tised elsewhere in this issue, it is an easy matter 
to transfer photographs to porcelain, plaques or 
watch-cases. Prints on collodion papers, such 
as Aristo Gold, Aristo Platino, Aristo Jr., Am- 
pere and the like, are used. All these are known 
to the average camerist and easily worked. 
This fact greatly simplifies the process and 
makes a positive pleasure of what has hitherto 
been a somewhat complicated matter. 
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